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The Reading Development Activities of the 


National Book Committee 


MARGARET W. DUDLEY 


IN 1954, THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION and the Ameri- 
can Book Publishers Council took the initiative in calling 
together the people who subsequently organized the National 
Book Committee, Inc., a society of citizens devoted to the use 
of books. At present, the chairman of the organization is Whit- 
ney North Seymour, a past president of the Association of the 
Bar of the City of New York; and the vice-chairman is Louis G. 
Cowan, vice-president, Columbia Broadcasting System. 

In a statement of purposes adopted by the 100-man National 
Board, the group declared that its goal is to keep books free, 
make them widely available, and encourage people to read 
them. The Committee is independent and non-profit making. 
Its membership includes professional bookmen, but it does not 
concern itself with the private interest of the book community 
except where that interest is demonstrably and unequivocally 
identical with the public interest. It stands ready to serve that 
community in an advisory capacity on questions involving the 
public interest. 

It is clearly within the public interest to expand the book 
reading audience, to encourage the wiser and wider distribution 
and use of books, and to nourish the freedom to read. What 
distinguishes man from the other animals is that he alone 
records and reflects upon his experience, and transmits the 
result from one generation to the next. Books are the conservers, 
transmittors, and disseminators of our cultural and intellectual 
heritage. Men have always turned to them for wisdom, instruc- 
tion, and delight. In a time of tension like the present, it is 
especially needful for citizens to see to it that books are made 
available to all, that they are kept free from restraint, and, above 
all, that they are read, so that we may understand the complex 
issues of our time and see our current crises in perspective. 
Margaret W. Dudley is Executive Secretary of the National 
Book Committee, Inc. 
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In this belief, the National Book Committee concerns itself 
with the social and cultural implications of books. Realizing — 
that books are not a luxury but a necessity, it seeks to foster a 
general public understanding of the value of books to the 
individual and to a democratic society. 


The National Book Committee’s work in the field of read- 
ing development is based on careful attention devoted to the 
subject for three years by a subcommittee on the Development 
of Lifetime Reading Habits. The members of this subcommit- 
tee were: 


Marchette Chute, literary historian and biographer; John 
Fischer, editor of Harper’s Magazine; George Gallup, direc- 
tor of the American Institute of Public Opinion; John 
Hersey, author; Gerald W. Johnson, historian; William 
I. Nichols, editor and publisher of This Week magazine; 
William R. Odell, professor of school administration, Stan- 
ford University; Virgilia Peterson, author and lecturer; 
Mark Starr, educational director, International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Union; Harold Taylor, president of Sarah 
Lawrence College. Miss Chute served as chairman of the 
subcommittee. 


The subcommittee noted that the habit of using books is 
rarely established in maturity; it must take root during the 
formative years of childhood and youth. Thus the home and 
the school are the most influential factors in disposing a child 
toward books; it is from infancy through all the years of formal 
education that the child’s attitudes, habits and tastes are shaped. 
Much of this influence is, of course, unconscious on the part 
of both. And unfortunately much of it is negative, but it has 
an enormous potential for positive results. This potential can 
be realized only through widening parental and teacher under- 
standing and acceptance of their roles in developing lifetime 
reading habits among the children in their charge. 

The National Book Committee has undertaken several 
projects over the past three years which are designed to influ- 
ence the thinking and actions of parents and teachers. These 
projects have been concerned with children at different ages, so 
a chronological description may be most appropriate. 
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NATIONAL BOOK COMMITTEE 
{—The Pre-School Child 


Many parents do not know the value of reading aloud to 
small children who are not yet ready for school. They do not 
realize that it can be an enjoyable experience for both the 
child and parent; also, they are unaware that this pastime is an 
important preparation for the child’s later mastery of speech 
and reading. Teachers frequently observe that the child who has 
been read to at home learns to read more readily at school and 
is apt to be more skillful with words than the child who has not 
had this experience. 


The “Reading Aloud Bookshelf” project of the National 
Book Committee was an effort to dramatize the importance of 
introducing the youngest children to books in the home. With 
the invaluable cooperation of the Yale & Towne Manufacturing 
Company, an experiment was conducted and publicized. Shelves 
of attractive, well-selected juveniles of the highest quality were 
placed conveniently in two different factories in small towns 
in Tennessee. Employees were invited to take a book home and 
read it aloud to the small children in the family. Simple proce- 
dures were installed to keep the books circulating. The reaction 
of employees, of local school authorities and of the press was 
enthusiastic. The company gained good will from its display of 
interest in the welfare of employees’ children. However, most 
important to the National Book Committee was the widespread 
publicity given to the experiment. An article about it, “An 
Experiment in Reading” by Gilbert W. Chapman, appeared 
first in. Harper’s and later in the Reader’s Digest. A reprint of 
the article with a one-page set of suggestions for employers on 
how to install a Reading Aloud Bookshelf in factory or store 
was distributed in response to requests; the National Book Com- 
mittee also made available a list of the actual books (selected by 
librarians) which were used in the experiment. Over 1,000 
individual requests came in, many from school people who 
wanted quantities of the reprint to distribute to local business- 
men. Newspapers all over the country described the project in 
news and feature stories and praised it editorially. The National 
Association of Manufacturers featured Yale & Towne’s Read- 
ing Aloud Bookshelves in a television film which was widely 
shown. 
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2—Children Under Thirteen 


Marchette Chute has pointed out that the average American 
parent is extremely conscientious about his children’s physical 
and mental health. The high readership of Doctors Spock, 
Gesell and Ilg point to this concern on the part of parents. 
Concern for the child’s intellectual development is probably 
just as great, but it is too often left entirely to the school be- 
cause parents feel they do not know how to help their children 
develop their maximum capacities to read, write and think. To 
meet this need for parental guidance, the National Book Com- 
mittee is sponsoring the publication of a new handbook de- 
signed to give parents day-to-day help in introducing books to 
their children and encouraging them to read. The entire plan 
for this project has been carefully developed to meet the follow- 
ing requirements which the Book Committee felt were essential 
for the book’s success: 

a) It must be written in a warm, friendly, easy-to-read style 
which will be encouraging and reassuring to the anxious 
parent. 

b) It must give practical answers to all the questions which 
parents commonly ask about their children’s reading. 

c) It must be prepared with the cooperation of the leading 
national organizations concerned with children’s reading 
and with parent education, so that their resources of 
expert knowledge and experience can be drawn upon. 
However, to meet the style requirements, the book must 
have a single author. 

d) It must be published in both hard and soft cover editions 
so it can reach the widest possible number of parents, 
teachers, librarians, and others concerned with children. 

With these four criteria in mind, the National Book Com- 
mittee made arrangements which will culminate with the publi- 
cation of A Parent’s Guide to Children’s Reading. Nancy Lar- 
rick, education director of Random House children’s books, was 
chosen to write the book. Miss Larrick has long been interested 
in writing such a book as a result of her graduate work during 
which she made a house-to-house survey of parents of school-age 
children, finding out exactly how parents felt about their chil- 
dren’s reading. 
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NATIONAL BOOK COMMITTEE 


Cooperation was secured from 18 national organizations 
having a combined membership of close to 20 million. ‘They 
will alert their membership to A Parent’s Guide to Children’s 
Reading and will publicize it to the general public as well. Each 
of the 18 organizations listed below named a consultant who 
worked actively with the author in planning the content and 
checking the manuscript: 


Adult Education Association; American Association of 
School Librarians, a division of the American Library Asso- 
ciation; American Association of University Women; Asso- 
ciation for Children Education, International; Boy Scouts 
of America; Boys’ Clubs of America; Camp Fire Girls, Inc.; 
Catholic Library Association; Child Study Association of 
America; Children’s Book Council; Children’s Services Divi- 
sion of the American Library Association; 4-H Clubs; Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs; Girl Scouts of the U. S. 
of America; International Reading Association; National 
Council of Jewish Women; National Council of Teachers 
of English; United States Junior Chamber of Commerce. 


3—-The Adolescent 


In the words of the Grambs report, “There is a special read- 
ing problem with older children at that curious and dishearten- 
ing transition stage from grammar school to high school when 
even those children who have been doing quite a lot of reading 
begin to do less, and the group interested in books typically 
becomes smaller.” The Committee on Reading Development 
of the American Book Publishers Council had been concerned 
with this problem for some time and, in 1954, had invited a 
small group of educators and librarians to meet with the pub- 
lisher members of the Committee to discuss the role of second- 
ary education in developing or discouraging lasting habits of 
book reading. ‘The report of that conference, The Development 
of Lifetime Reading Habits, by Jean D. Grambs, became the 
first publication of the National Book Committee, which had 
just been formed. 


The report has had a remarkable impact. Over 6,000 copies 
have been distributed; orders continue to come in and are 
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being filled at 50c a copy. The subject has become the theme of 
many educational conferences and has stimulated a great deal 
of discussion and publication. The most recent example is the 
April, 1958, meeting of the Catholic Library Association which 
was devoted to “Forming Lifetime Reading Habits.” It is fair 
to say that the Grambs report and the follow-up work done on 
it have caused teachers, administrators, and school librarians to 
accept the development of lifetime reading habits as an impor- 
tant goal of their work with children and young people. 


4—The College Student 


The boy or girl who enters college, usually at age 17 or 18, 
is probably better able to read and has probably read more 
widely than most of his contemporaries whose formal education 
stopped at or before high school graduation. Yet even this 
superior group does not perform well by the standards of the 
habitual reader, either in college or after graduation. In a 
survey of available data on undergraduate use of the library, 
Lester Asheim reports: 

In those studies which show total withdrawals for the total 
student body, there is a range of about 8 to 15 percent who 
withdraw no books at all. About 35 percent of the students 
withdraw no more than one book a month; about 10 per 
cent no more than one book in an academic year . . . Thus 
we find that although the total circulation is fairly high, 
half of it is accounted for by 20 percent or less of the student 
body. And at the other end of the continuum about 15 out 
of every 100 students apparently can spend a whole year in 
college without cracking a book at all. 

If 31 percent of the college students read no more than one 

book a month, what possible conclusions can we draw about 

the reading of the population at large? 

In February, 1958, the National Book Committee and the 
University of Michigan sponsored a small invitational meeting 
at Ann Arbor to discuss what colleges and universities can do 
to help undergraduates and alumni to develop and maintain a 
pattern of serious reading. Attention was given to teaching 
practices and curriculum requirements in various fields of study 
in an effort to identify those which favor and those which dis- 
courage the development of lifetime reading habits. 
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Something New in Reading Instruction ? 
Impossible ! 
ESTHER J. McCONIHE 


IN TRAINING INDUSTRIAL, business, and professional groups to 
improve their reading, the problem is two-fold: to devise a 
method which will change the “set to learn” of the reader 
and to organize as short a program as is consistent with the 
improvement desired. The first of these is the more significant 
and probably the more universal in its application. 

Improving the reading of the adult who is functioning 
successfully on the job is postulated in this study as being a 
function of changing the reader’s “set to learn” rather than 
teaching him a series of new skills. It is, we hypothesize, a 
matter of substituting new, more effective habits for old ones. 
To do this, we believe a change in attitude, a fresh point of 
view on what it is he is doing when he reads, is the essential 
element. Members of such groups have thought of reading as 
the process they were taught as children when the need to learn 
how to recognize words and how to derive meaning from 
written language are the essential skills. For able adults the 
problem is completely different. 

Reading at this level is usually a matter of using as effective 
an approach as possible to get the meaning of the report or 
article. Sometimes it is only a general idea the reader wants 
from his reading; sometimes, a detailed concept of the whole 
article. In either case the reader can be assumed to have well- 
developed words skills, effective use of language skills, and the 
reasoning and organizational ability necessary to derive the 
author’s meaning. 

Assuming the reader has these skills, it then becomes the 
function of a training program to change his approach. Since 
no change of habit could be effected without a change in “‘set,” 
a training program of this nature must change the attitude of 


Esther J. McConihe is Assistant Director of the Psychological 
Research Services of Western Reserve University. 
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the reader so that he uses his old skills in a new way. Motiva- 
tion is a significant factor and essential to progress, of course. 
Hence a training program should be so organized as to keep 
the motivation high and to attack the attitude or “set” of the 
reader. It should place the responsibility for learning on the 
learner and furnish him needed support by way of “new tech- 
niques” while he is learning. 

The immediate problem in this study was to devise a 
training program that would improve reading skill and yet 
not use so much staff time that the busy executive enrolled 
would find it too time consuming and drop out. It is usually 
assumed that such training requires from 18 to 36 hours of 
group time to achieve significant results. It has been found 
that training programs of that length suffer marked attrition 
because the men enrolled often travel out of town and are 
forced to miss sessions. But absences usually result in lowering 
interest and in reducing the effectiveness of the training. How 
to reduce group time in training and yet achieve lasting results 
was, therefore, the immediate problem. 


The Method 

To meet the problem, we have set up a training program 
which requires only about eight hours of group time, the bulk 
of the work being done on a self-improvement basis. The exact 
pattern may vary from group to group, depending upon the 
situation and the company needs. In general, the plan is to 
conduct a short orientation session to acquaint the group with 
the purpose, the procedures, and some of the equipment to 
be used in the course. Usually pre-testing is done at the orienta- 
tion session as well. 

The four regular sessions which follow are similar in con- 
tent. Mechanized training includes tachistoscopic practice with 
digits, geometric symbols, and phrases. It also includes reading 
films on subjects of general adult interest. These films are 
shown at varying speeds, usually beginning at about 250 words 
per minute and almost invariably ending at a speed between 
550 and 650 words per minute, depending upon the needs and 
skills of the group. We customarily use a two-fixation line 
presentation only on the first showing. Thereafter, we use the 
device of a shadow descending down the page in much the 
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SOMETHING NEW? 


same manner as a pacer shade. This method is one perfected 
by the Perceptual Development Laboratories, and used with 
their projector, the Perceptoscope. It affords a reading situation 
which approximates that of normal reading; hence it should 
make the transfer of skill to “free” reading easy. 

Non-mechanical training, that which we have referred to 
above as the “supportive techniques,” includes the emphasis 
on reading for meaning, reading by phrases, using the survey- 
question technique, using transitional words for anticipation 
of meaning. These techniques furnish the reader with some- 
thing tangible to work on between sessions as he does his 
intersessional practice. Each of the group meetings is con- 
cluded with a speed test wherein the readers have the oppor- 
tunity to put into practice the techniques which they have been 
discussing and demonstrating during the group and self-train- 
ing periods. ‘These speed tests have a salubrious effect upon 
the readers in that they give tangible demonstration of the 
difficulties to be overcome by putting the newly-acquired knowl- 
edge into use. Plotting the speed scores on a graph immediately 
is highly motivating, especially since the graphs are designed 
so that every member of the group starts at the bottom whether 
he begins at 190 or 365 words per minute. A reader who has 
never read faster than 250 words per minute is amazed when 
he sees himself climbing very quickly to much higher rates. 

To give purpose and support to the work done at home 
between sessions, each group member is furnished with an 
individual reading pacing machine on which he practices with 
material of his own choosing. Freedom of choice in the use 
of material is a part of the self-training. It makes the trainee’s 
job more difficult, but it places the responsibility for develop- 
ing interest on the reader himself. He gets no “spoon-feeding” 
even in the material he chooses to read! This would seem, 
as we have watched this method develop, to increase the ego- 
involvement of the readers, make them more objective about 
their own progress, force them to notice the differences be- 
tween different styles of writing and hence the necessary dif- 
ferences in the reading skills to be used in deriving meaning 
from different types of writing. Report forms, giving data on 
the nature and extent of the intersessional reading, are col- 
lected from each reader at each group session. 
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The work done between the sessions consists in part of 
the above-mentioned controlled reading of personally chosen 
material. In addition, there is material selected by the leader 
of the course. At the close of every session, each member is 
given a packet containing several 1000-word speed tests with 
a multiple-choice quiz for each and several magazine articles. 
The latter have been selected with two purposes in mind: 1), 
to enable the reader to practice the particular technique em- 
phasized at the preceding group meeting and 2), to give prac- 
tice in main idea reading. For example, after the session on 
“Survey-Question,” we use a Harvard Business Review article 
by Katz which is well-organized and is set up with meaningful 
subtitles and summaries, as one of the intersessional reading 
selections. All the reading is timed and the rate recorded on 
a specially designed cover letter. The reader also writes his 
main idea statement for the article on this form. Thus, for 
every selection he has the opportunity to 1) practice a new 
technique, 2) review previousiy presented ones, and 3) acquire 
skill in main idea reading and reporting. —The amount of 
material handed out depends upon the length of time between 
sessions. This varies from one to four weeks depending upon 
the situation. This material is returned, and the results are 
discussed at the next session. 

The final step is re-checking te measure progress. This may 
be done as part of Session Four or it may be a special post 
session. Whichever the plan selected, this is the session where 
results are evaluated, and suggestions for continuing improve- 
ment are made. It is usually ‘a session which stimulates much 
group participation. Many readers have been challenged greatly 
by the possibilities they envisage in using their newly-acquired 
skill. Invariably the group votes to return in three months for 
a refresher-recheck session. 


Results at the Close of Training 


An industrial management group of fifty-one men and 
five women has been selected as a representative example to 
demonstrate measurement and evaluation of the method. These 
readers had training over a period of ten weeks. They were 
retested again at the close of one year during which time there 
had been no contact with the group by the group leader. 
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Before training, the mean rate of reading of the group was 
279 words per minute, and the comprehension, 62 per cent. On 
the final test after ten weeks, the mean reading rate was 535 
words per minute, and the comprehension, 73 per cent. These 
results indicate a gain of 92% in reading rate and of 11% in 
comprehension for the group. Moreover, individual scores on 
the post-test show greatly increased range of speed. For example, 
one reader began with a rate of 235 words per minute at 40% 
comprehension, but at the close of the course his reading speed 
was 1091 words per minute, with an increase of ten percent 
in comprehension. The greatest speed attained was 1140 words 
per minute, with no loss in comprehension; and the greatest 
percentage of gain achieved by an individual reader was 364 
(see Esther J. McConihe, “A New Approach to Industrial 
Reading Training,” Journal of the American Society of Train- 
ing Directors, 11 (May, June, 1957), 30-33. 


Results at the End of One Year 


By previous arrangement with the company retesting was 
done at the end of a year. In the interim no contacts were made 
with the group to remind them of the training. Two weeks 
before the retest session memos reminding them of the appoint- 
ment were sent, along with some speed selections for practice 
reading. (An informal check taken at the retest session indi- 
cated that very little practice was done with this material). 

Only 22 of the original 42 who had completed training 
reappeared for rechecking. Table I summarizes the results of 
the retest. In order to make possible the comparisons among 
scores, a measure called “Effective Reading Rate” is used. This 
is a measure commonly used when both rate and comprehension 
are to be compared. It is derived by multiplying the rate in 
words per minute by the comprehension score as measured by 
ten multiple-choice questions. The scores thus obtained do 
not indicate simple speed measures, but are a function of both 
speed and comprehension. 

It would appear from an examination of Table I that the 
22 persons who took the retest have retained, on an average, 
the gains made during training. Individually the results indi- 
cated that 11 were faster, 8 were slower, and 3 remained the 
same. As measured by this method, the total number of words 
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gained by the 11 faster readers between the final and the retest 
was 1209. The eight losers lost a total of 353 words. 


Discussion 

For industry a practical implication of these results is that 
time given to reading training may be markedly reduced for 
some readers and still result in significant gains in effectiveness. 
Of the 42 readers involved in the study only one made gains too 
small to be considered significant. No reader who was retested 
at the end of a year had receded to his beginning rate or came 
even close to doing so. One reader, for example, read at 387 
words per minute with 30 percent comprehension when train- 
ing began. A year after the close of training he was reading at 
600 words per minute with 100 percent comprehension. 

The savings in training time by the use of this method is 
considerable and is unique to this type of program. Conven- 
tional reading programs require from 10 to 14 group sessions, 
depending upon the extent to which the company, wishes to 
train its personnel. Much of what is done in groups at this 
level can be accomplished by the men themselves if they are 
given adequate orientation. Since it is costly to keep a high- 
level executive in training sessions, a program which enables 
him to get equivalent improvement but reduces the staff time 
to do it by 60 percent or more is one to be considered. 

Further, the method used in this study allows the trainee 
to work at his own pace and puts the responsibility where it 
belongs—on the learner. That this is a sound emphasis would 
appear to be borne out by the results. 


Suggestions for Further Research 

The method used in this study needs to be duplicated with 
different populations. Already two such experiments are being 
set up at Western Reserve University, one with a student group 
and one involving the general population. 

A further area to be explored is the effect that attitude of 
the learner has in this kind of learning. Will those readers who 
do not respond have a different attitude or “set” from those 
who make gains? Or are the results a function of method? That 
is, would the non-learner become a learner if different methods 
were used? By changing the method or the trainer, would the 
results vary? 
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Also, what part does personality have in this type of learn- 
ing? Is a flexible, accepting, out-going individual more amena- 
ble to training than a rigid, cautious fearful one? Is reading 
so much a part of the personality that it is influenced by such 
factors as submissiveness, rigidity, passivity, aggressiveness, and 
so on.! 

Finally, is the reading teacher a teacher, a coach, a group 
leader, a therapist? Is his function that of instructor or mentor? 
Does he direct, or guide, or support? This is a phase of the 
problem that may very well bear investigation. Its implications 
for adult education are legion. 

TABLE I 


Mediant effective reading rate scores showing results for 22 trainees before and 
after training and at the end of one year during which no 
training was given. 


Entering ERR Final ERR Gain2 Retest ERR Retention ERR3 
94 546 452 506 412 
147 400 253 270 123 
90 506 416 540 452 
160 267 107 385 225 
138 400 262 400 262 
86 348 262 355 269 
$00 436 136 418 118 
120 420 300 418 298 
100 470 370 480 380 
250 313 63 515 265 
127 338 211 338 211 
202 310 108 355 153 
116 600 484 600 484 
112 166 54 432 320 
226 310 84 290 64 
343 436 93 418 75 
133 400 267 675 542 
248 400 152 515 267 
284 491 208 600 216 
193 212 19 338 145 
257 684 427 567 310 
130 248 118 240 110 
Median 
Scores 142.5 400 180 418 263.5 
Interpretation: 11 readers increased an average of 109 wpm between Final and 
Retest 


8 readers decreased an average of 44 wpm between Final and 
Retest 

3 readers remained the same between Final and Retest 

1 Effective Reading—WPM Score x Percent of Comprehension. 

2 Gain—Final Score minus Entering Score. 

3 Retention Score—Gain Difference between Final and Retest Scores. 
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Out of the Dilemma 
WILLIAM W. OSWALT 


Secondary teachers and college professors view with suspi- 
cion such remarks as “Our children read better today than their 
parents,” or “The modern reading program produces better 
readers than any other program we have ever used.”” The retort 
is usually: “Well, if that is true, then I have all the reading 
problems in my classes because my students just can’t read!”’ 
They don’t mean that their students are non-readers or illiter- 
ates, but they do mean that there are certain reading skills and 
techniques in which their students seem to be deficient. This 
is the case throughout the country and it is prevalent, not be- 
cause of a lack of teaching, but because of a lack of use, rein- 
forcement, and refinement. 

Our reading materials and methods are based on scientific 
research. There is no field which has received more attention 
than reading, and this research is still going on extensively in 
all of our large universities. There is possibly no other course 
in methods taught so universally or in so many sequences as 
the teaching of reading. 

Whenever a reading conference is held, the auditorium is 
usually filled to capacity with teachers who want to discover 
better ways of teaching reading. Book companies employ read- 
ing consultants who will come to any school district and demon- 
strate good procedures in reading instruction or help a district 
evaluate its present reading program. There are literally a 
dozen or more professional texts on the subject, and hundreds 
of articles are printed every year in professional journals dis- 
cussing and recounting research and methods. 

If this is the case, why do we have a secondary school read- 
ing dilemma? First, secondary teachers are not trained in basic, 
systematic reading instruction. Second, because of mass educa- 
tion and compulsory attendance laws, the secondary schools get 
something less than “the cream of the crop.” Third, many 
secondary educators labor under the misapprehension that read- 
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ing is taught in the elementary school and that the children 
should come to them capable of doing the required reading. 
Fourth, the intensive study of the teaching of reading is carried 
on at the graduate level rather than in the undergraduate 
schools where secondary teachers could be prepared to cope 
with these reading problems before they met them. 

The usual procedures in handling these reading disabilities 
at the secondary level range from doing nothing at all to 
employing a trained reading specialist. Some systems unload all 
the reading cases on the English teacher who teaches a course 
in Remedial English one to three times a week. Others schedule 
Reading Improvement, Corrective Reading, or Remedial Read- 
ing classes under the supervision of a trained or untrained 
person. Regardless of the approach, this is not improving read- 
ing instruction in general at the secondary level, nor will it 
ever improve the reading ability of secondary students. We will 
still have the dilemma. 

One of the ways out of this dilemma is to begin training 
secondary teachers in the fundamentals of reading instruction. 
They should fully understand the relationships among experi- 
ence, listening, speaking, reading, and writing. These facets of 
language are developmental as well as interdependent. For ex- 
ample, any use of a language skill is dependent upon an ade- 
quate background of experience. Furthermore, a teacher cannot 
expect a student to read a word that is not in his speaking 
vocabulary or write a word which is not part of his reading 
vocabulary. These are fundamental facts of language develop- 
ment and cannot be argued away. 

It is important that secondary teachers know what a good 
reading lesson or activity entails. Good teaching just doesn’t 
happen, it is planned. And so it is with reading activities. 
Teachers should be aware of the necessity for preparing their 
students for a reading assignment. In other words, getting them 
ready. At this stage the teacher builds a background of experi- 
ence for the students. He fills in the gaps so that the material 
that is to be read is meaningful and purposeful to the reader. 
New vocabulary is introduced in context, usually at the oral 
level. Difficult concepts are made more concrete through ex- 
planation, demonstration, or experimentation. Discussions are 
conducted so that the pupils’ past experiences can be related to 
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this new experience which is about to come to them through 
the printed page. Finally, a purpose for reading is established 
by the pupils and/or the teacher. Now the students are ready 
and prepared to read the assignment. How different this is from 
the common practice of saying, “Read chapter ten for Mon- 
day.” If you say, “This method is teaching before, rather than 
after, reading,” you are absolutely correct. 

Following this preparatory or readiness stage the students 
are allowed to read silently. Discussion and comprehension 
checks are held after reading. During this phase, not only the 
facts are checked but the teacher stimulates the students to use 
or relate this information to past learnings in order to insure 
meaning and purpose. If practice in oral reading is desired, 
parts of the text can be read aloud to prove or illustrate a point 
or the students can read prepared reports related to the topic 
under study. 

Another fundamental of reading instruction in which sec- 
ondary teachers should be well-grounded is word recognition 
skills. It is important for the teacher to know exactly what 
problems exist when a student stumbles over a word or asks 
for help with an unknown word. Also it is necessary for the 
teacher to know some good techniques for helping the reader 
overcome a particular word-recognition difficulty. Space doesn’t 
permit a lengthy discussion of this phase of reading instruction, 
but experience indicates that expert teaching in word recogni- 
tion at a point of difficulty can eliminate that difficulty quickly 
and efficiently. 

The junior and senior high school teachers should also be 
introduced to the methods of identifying a reading difficulty. 
This would necessitate a knowledge of the use and interpreta- 
tion of reading tests. To evaluate test results the classroom 
teacher should be able to analyze comprehension subtests from 
the standpoint of whether the selections read were fictional or 
factual, and whether the questions asked were inferential, fac- 
tual, stimulative of recall, etc. In the area of vocabulary it 
would be important to note whether the examinee had to define 
the word in isolation or context. Any subtest which measured 
speed of reading should be compared with the comprehension 
subtest, because speed and comprehension are inextricably re- 
Jated. These are but a few of the interpretive skills necessary 
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to the proper use and interpretation of reading tests. Further- 
more, additional aid in identifying a reading problem could be 
ascertained by comparing a student’s reading test results with 
his intelligence test score. In general, the greater the differential 
between a student’s Reading Age and Mental Age, the greater 
the degree of reading retardation. The acquisition of these skills 
and methods is basic to the rest of the program. 

After this part of the program come the important phases 
of learning the various skills necessary to reading in the content 
areas, especially the areas in which a person teaches. A secondary 
teacher must be prepared to teach his pupils how to read in 
his content or subject area. Just because a man majored in 
science is no assurance that he knows the specific jobs that must 
be done. Earlier a general procedure for a reading activity at 
any level of the secondary school was presented. Inherent to 
this procedure would be the teaching of specific reading skills 
peculiar to the content fields. Training in reading skills in con- 
tent areas should offer help in specialized vocabularies, the use 
of tabular materials, and in following directions. Such training 
must also develop critical readers who can recognize patterns 
of organization and understand abstractions and basic concepts. 
In addition to these teaching jobs, every teacher must be famil- 
iar with the skills of skimming, rapid reading, and study-type 
reading and know how and when to teach them in his class. 

Besides knowing all these skills and how to teach them, the 
secondary teacher should know something about the specifica- 
tions and readability of reading materials. He should also be 
familiar with all types of materials at all levels so that he can 
intelligently meet the reading needs of his students. 

Now, the secondary teacher may wonder how he is going to 
do all of these things and still teach subject matter. The pro- 
gram described above is not separate from his regular teaching. 
On the contrary, it is a definite part of the plan to make chil- 
dren better scientists, historians, mathematicians, electricians, 
home economists, etc. The better the children read the better 
they will think, outline, and report. The more a teacher knows 
about the skill of reading, the easier it will be to identify a 
difficulty, diagnose its severity, and refer it for corrective instruc- 
tion or attack it immediately in the classroom. 
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The program outlined here is necessary if we want to solve 
the secondary reading dilemma. We must provide for the dis- 
ability case through corrective instruction, but we cannot set 
up such a program and boast that we are meeting the reading 
needs of our secondary school population unless the develop- 
mental reading program is recognized as the real keystone to 
improvement. This program can be implemented through in- 
service education programs for the experienced teacher so that 
some attempt can be made to improve reading instruction 
for the children who are now in school. 

Reading courses must be included in every secondary teacher 
education program so that the new teachers are prepared to 
enter the classroom and do their share in improving the devel- 
opmental reading program. Besides this preparation on the part 
of teachers, there must be established in every secondary school 
a systematic developmental reading program in the various 
content areas with strong administrational support. We must 
recognize that elementary children come to the secondary school 
needing continual utilization, reinforcement, and refinement 
of those skills which they have acquired, and in addition, must 
be taught new skills which will carry them through our pro- 
gram and on through life. 


The Fundamental Reading Skill 
EARL A. TAYLOR 


THE PURPOSE OF THIS PAPER is to Call attention to the im- 
portance as well as the necessity of developing the fundamental 
reading skill at the same time that the interpretive skills are 
being taught. The acquired behavior pattern of the eyes which 
always accompanies visual perception in reading has been called 
the fundamental reading skill. This skill, largely an invol- 
untary process, usually is achieved by random trial and error 
performances on the part of the pupil since adequate facilities 
for teaching it are not yet available in the majority of schools.! 
Reading is made possible by the individual’s fundamental read- 
ing skill and his use of certain language skills (interpretive 
skills which require an adequate sight vocabulary, recognition 
of likenesses and differences of words, etc.) and specific skills 
(map reading, using an index, skimming, etc.) operative only 
when reading particular types of printed materials. 

Publications relating to the act of reading, however, indi- 
cate that most of the research as well as the texts and reports 
have been concerned primarily with the interpretive phase of 
the process. ‘Two factors appear to have been responsible for 
this emphasis upon the acquisition of interpretive skills. In 
the first place, there were no instruments available to assist the 
teacher in the classroom to develop the mechanical and func- 
tional efficiency of the reader before 1930, and there has been 
no widespread use of such devices until the 1950's. Secondly, 
few teachers have had any real opportunity in the colleges to 
make an intensive study of the activity of reading. As a result, 
many teachers have not realized that the usual classroom 
methods as well as the traditional remedial reading procedures 
do not make adequate provision for developing the total 
process. 

Surveys with an eye-movement camera in any average school 
(where no reading instruments are used) will show that not 
more than 37 to 40 per cent of the pupils have acquired an 
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adequate fundamental reading skill. No assumption can be 
made, therefore, that pupils automatically acquire an efficient 
skill of this nature. But developing or improving this skill 
is not a matter of just pacing eye-movements, giving eye- 
movement training, or making superficial attempts to have 
readers fixate 3 or 4 times within a line of print. It is rather 
that of controlling the learning activities of the reader as a 
functional unit to the extent that he develops an efficient 
habit of perceiving, organizing, and interpreting printed ma- 
terials in a left-to-right sequence with a minimum number of 
fixations and regressions while making accurate return sweeps 
from the end of one line to the beginning of the next. If the 
instruments or techniques employed in instructions are not 
designed to exert this type of control of learning activities, 
however, they are unsatisfactory for the best results of a con- 
trolled reading program. It should be noted also that no 
attempt should be made to develop the fundamental reading 
skill as a separate entity independently of interpretative skills. 
These skills are already developed to a satisfactory level. 


Measurable Components of the Fundamental 
Reading Skill 


Table | shows averages for the measurable components of 
the fundamental reading skill. These data indicate the me- 
chanical and functional efficiency of pupils (without special 
training) while they are reading materials suitable for their 
respective classifications. 

Such data are both reliable and valid as a means of deter- 
mining the level or maturity of a reader’s performance as 
influenced by his over-all functional efficiency. It is recognized, 
of course, that when controlled reading techniques become 
widely used and the general efficiency of reading instruction 
improves, there will be changes in some of these averages. 

These data demonstrate that, as the span of recognition 
increases, the number of fixations made by the reader decreases. 
Average readers in the first six grades see less than a single 
word at a single fixation, and average college students see only 
1.33 words of ten point type at a single eye-stop. Some readers 
can be conditioned to interpret two or more words during 
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each fixation, but readers with this unusual ability generally 
have a superior vocabulary and read quite rapidly before 
they receive any type of additional training. But it is important 
to realize the futility of attempting to train average children 
and adults to see several words or a phrase during each fixation. 
A reader who can see four words during a single fixation, for 
instance, can read over 1000 words per minute ahd only a 
few can read at this rate. All efficient readers interpret and 
react to thought units, but usually the perception of such units 
requires more than a single eye-stop. Very often, however, it 
appears that these interpretive units (usually organized during 
several fixations) are confused with the unit perceived during 
a single fixation. 
TABLE I? 


Averages for Measurable Components of the Fundamental Reading Skill 





Grade Level .Ist | 2nd 3rd 4th th 6th JrH HS Col. 


Fixations per 


100 words 240 200 170 136 118 105 95 83 75 
Regressions 

per 100 words 55 45 37 30 26 23 18 15 ll 
Average Span 

of Recognition .42 50 59 .73 85 95 1.05 1.21 1.33 
Aver. Duration 

of Fixation 33 30 26 24 24 .24 24 24 23 


Aver. Rate of 


Comprehension 75 100 138 180 216 235 255 296 340 


Further study of the data contained in Table 1 shows that, 
as children mature, their mechanical and over-all functional 
efficiency in reading generally tends to improve. It indicates 
also that although the most rapid improvement occurs below 
Grade V, reading growth continues at least to the college level. 
This same general improvement is noted by Gilbert in his 
report of 1953 for the 486 pupils (Grades 1 through 9) and 42 
college students used in his study.? But wide variations in 
performance are found within each class, usually. Some chil- 
dren with little school and reading experience become very 
efficient while others are very inefficient after being in school 
for a number of years. No assumption can be made, therefore, 
that the reading patterns of all pupils will automatically be- 
come more mechanically and functionally efficient with either 
an increase in maturity or more reading experience. By the 
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same token, reading skills which are adequately developed may 
become somewhat less efficient through disuse, but they are 
not lost. 

It is known that most individuals tend to read more rapidly 
before the eye-movement camera than away from it, and that 
their performance may or may not vary with the type and 
the difficulty of the material read. It has been determined, 
also, that a reader who comprehends what he reads and whose 
graph shows an adequate performance will tend to show a 
more satisfactory performance in any reading situation, within 
the scope of his experience, than a reader whose graph is inade- 
quate. Eye-movement records secured by the writer in 1934 
indicated that some individuals read better with one eye than 
they do with the other eye or with both eyes together. Spache 
has attempted to explain some spelling and reading difficulties 
in terms of this type of response. Other graphs secured while 
subjects were reading materials with every other line printed 
in reverse, and with all lines printed in reverse (right to 
left) instead of from left to right, indicated greater confusion 
in the reading patterns when the person read materials printed 
with all lines reversed. By beginning with the last word (Com- 
parisons) of the following sentence and reading from right to 
left the reader can actually feel, to some extent, what it is like 
to read word by word: ‘ 


. instructions reading corrective from profit can pupil a 
not or whether determining for criterion a as used be 
never should age reading and age mental of Comparisons 


There is little control of eye-movement, and usually more 
fixations and regressions are made than while reading the same 
words printed in a left to right sequence. The reading per- 
formance is less efficient because the reader has not been trained 
to read in this manner. 

Inefficient eye-movements usually are associated with poor 
reading performances, but they do not appear to be either 
the cause or the effect of poor reading. More often than not 
such eye-movements are the end result of random trial and 
error learning as influenced by functional visual impediments, 
refractive errors, lighting conditions, glasses, narrow span of 
recognition, lack of an adequate directional attack on print, 
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level of maturity of the individual, methods used in instruction, 
format and vocabulary level of the printed materials, and back- 
ground experience of the reader. 

Mention should be made here, too, of the slow, laborious 
eye patterns found frequently in individuals who have been 
taught almost exclusively by various phonic methods. Many 
of these pupils apparently look at each letter in each word (a 
deciphering process) in their attempts to secure meaning from 
the printed text. As early as 1920, Freeman noted the effects 
of these methods upon the reader’s performance.’ Calling 
attention to these results, however, does not imply that no 
phonics training should be given, because every pupil needs 
some background preparation for the phonetic and structural 
analysis of words.® 

Regardless of the language under consideration, some type 
of fundamental reading skill is acquired and utilized, and in 
each instance there is a rotation of the eyes either about their 
horizontal or about their vertical axes. Verbal instructions and 
written directions usually have as little effect upon changing 
eye-movement patterns as they do in improving other skills 
where there is no actual motor experience in practicing a par- 
ticular skill. Carmichael and Dearborn’ as well as other writers 
have noted that the reader has little voluntary control of his 
eye movements in reading. ‘The fundamental reading skill can 
be developed in the most efficient manner, therefore, by some 
type of controlled reading training which requires that the 
reader practice a definite ocular pattern. All who have made 
any careful study of the reading process agree that it is im- 
portant for “the teacher to guide the development of correct 
eye movements from the beginning of reading instruction.’’§ 
Pressure reading devices (such as Controllers and Accelerators), 
however, as well as tachistoscopic activities do not give this 
necessary control although some improvement in reading per- 
formance may be noticed when devices of this nature are used 
either separately or in combination. 


Controlled Reading 


Once the teacher has a satisfactory understanding of the 
total process of reading, he realizes that he needs a mechanical 
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device to assist him in controlling the ‘irectional attack of 
the reader in left to right manner, in reducing regressions, 
and in conditioning accurate return sweeps from the end of 
one line to the beginning of another. He understands, too, 
that this instrument control of learning activities is just as 
important for the majority of readers, during certain stages 
of their development, as the phonic exercises and the proce- 
dures for acquainting children with the structural analysis of 
words in vocabulary building techniques. 

Controlled reading training generally broadens the span 
of recognition because of the over-all improvement in ability 
to perceive organized printed material, and thereby reduces 
the number of fixations made. In addition, it may also shorten 
the average duration of the eye stops. Such changes, of course, 
contribute to efficient reading. After training, however, the 
average duration of the fixation may be the same, it may be 
shorter, or it may be longer. In each instance there may be 
an increase in the rate of reading because of the broader span 
of recognition and the consequent reduction in the number of 
fixations that are required. Perception takes place during these 
pauses, but much unnecessary time can be consumed if they 
are too long, and comprehension may suffer if they are too 
short. 

In 1932 it was determined that the eye-movement graphs 
of pupils taken while reading from the Metronoscope were 
usually more efficient than those taken while they were reading 
from a bock.® The direct control of the reading act and the 
motivating influence of the instrument which caused the pupils 
to encompass more material at each fixation probably explains 
this finding. After training on the instrument, however, their 
reading graphs showed greater efficiency in both situations. 
It was assumed in developing the Metronoscope—a triple shut- 
ter, short exposure device—that the visual skills in reading were 
learned and that they could not only be improved in most 
instances, but also controlled and developed to a marked degree 
during the period of initial instruction. Results secured with 
the Metronoscope, Harvard films, Iowa Reading films, and the 
Controlled Reader have furnished ample verification for this 
assumption.!° Data obtained over a period of years in one of 
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the large reading centers where all available reading instru- 
ments and techniques have been employed indicate also that 
even better results are secured when controlled exposure ac- 
tivities are used in conjunction with controlled reading train- 
ing. Controlled reading training with a group of pupils tends 
to raise the reading efficiency of the whole group and to reduce 
the range of variability within the group. The control of 
learning activities made possible with the training devices 
enables almost all pupils to improve, and even those in the 
lower half of the group tend to show excellent improvement 
in their reading performances. 

Research studies show also that the training transfers to a 
book situation, because comprehension usually is just as high 
as or higher on standardized tests after training than before, 
in spite of an increase in the rate of reading. Reports on 
numerous cases from one to ten years after training have 
indicated too that the beneficial results have been retained. 
The important point at this time, therefore, is not that of 
deciding whether control of learning activities in reading in- 
struction is valuable, desirable, or necessary, but rather that of 
determining which methods and devices give the most effective 
control. The next step then is to make it possible for all 
teachers of reading to secure firsthand experience in using 
these devices in classroom instruction. Controversial ideas 
regarding the value of instruments in a reading program rarely 
are voiced by those who have had much firsthand experience. 

There are those who will argue that the same results can 
be obtained without the use of reading instruments. Careful 
study of the majority of the research reports which relate either 
to initial instruction or to remedial reading, taught in the 
usual way, and to actual experiences in the rehabilitation of 
hundreds of the most difficult cases, does not support such 
claims. Others may defend the status quo and say that pupils 
read better today than they did some years ago. Certainly the 
pupils of today have many more opportunities for acquiring 
information than the pupils of former years and they, therefore, 
should be better. There are many indications, however, that 
there are just as many poor readers today in proportion to the 
school enrollments as existed in former years when the enroll- 
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ments were less. It is not a matter of comparing today’s 
methods and results with those of former years, but rather of 
teaching skills today that have not been taught effectively be- 
fore, at any time. It is important, however, to remember that 
unless the pupils can function well enough to sustain effort 
and respond satisfactorily to instruction, the best results will 
not be obtained regardless of the methods and procedures 
employed in classroom and clinical instruction. 


In any event, all the necessary reading skills cannot be 
taught at any one stage of development. As Artly says, “reading 
follows a sequential, spiral course of development—step by step, 
level by level. As in any other kind of growth, progress on 
any given level is conditioned in part by the kind of growth 
that has preceded it. At the same time, any given level of 
reading attainment is a foundation—firm or weak, for the level 
that follows.’"* Hence there is a definite need for reading 
instruction at the elementary, secondary, college, and adult 
levels. ‘The fundamental reading skills should be developed 
satisfactorily in the lower grades. Unfortunately, large num- 
bers of high school, college students, and adults have acquired 
neither efficient fundamental reading skills, nor all the neces- 
sary interpretive skills. As a consequence, they tend to be 
inefficient when they attempt to read either critically or for 
appreciation. In addition, they cannot participate in the best 
manner in so-called developmental programs because they lack 
skills that should have been acquired at an earlier period of 
growth. This situation has been responsible for the organiza- 
tion of numerous special reading programs, and the majority 
of these still stress intensified, differentiated, initial instruc- 
tion—commonly known as remedial reading. Within recent 
years, however, educational instruments have been introduced 
in many of these programs in order to increase the functional 
efficiency of the readers. These devices have assisted materially 
not only in the development of a satisfactory fundamental 
reading skill, but also have facilitated the development of a 
number of interpretive skills. Accordingly, they have made it 
possible for a greater number of pupils to reach a reading level 
that is comparable to their chronological ages and grade place- 
ment. 
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Instrument control is necessary in initial or developmental 
reading instruction as well as in all corrective work at all 
levels of instruction for those individuals who have not ac- 
quired an efficient fundamental reading skill. It is recognized, 
of course, that an instrument can neither teach reading nor 
replace the teacher. However, there is ample evidence that 
the teacher can secure better results either with groups or with 
individuals and can work effectively with more pupils if he 
uses a reading instrument in daily classroom activities. The 
instrument, of course, is used in conjunction with the methods, 
books, and other classroom materials usually employed by all 
efficient teachers in developing the interpretive skills involved 
in reading. Once the fundamental reading skill has been de- 
veloped, the reading instrument is no longer a necessary adjunct 
to instruction. 


Controlled studies and elaborate experiments designed ei- 
ther to show the superiority of instruments over other methods 
or to demonstrate that the same results can be secured without 
instruments are somewhat superfluous because instruments have 
not been developed either to replace or to compete with other 
methods. They enable the teacher to develop necessary visual 
skills in reading that are not adequately developed by any of 
the usual methods of classroom instruction. In any event there 
are so many variables in human beings that it is doubtful that 
any educational experiments have been done with either 
homogeneous or even with comparable groups. The experi- 
ments that have been made, however, show that pupils, at all 
levels of instruction, who have had consistent instrument work 
in conjunction with the application of the usual procedures 
tend to be more efficient readers than those who have had no 
instrument training. 
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The Role of the Classroom Teacher in Helping 
Students Improve in Reading 
WALTER G. PATTERSON 


STRONG EMPHASIS IS NOW PLACED on the classroom teacher’s 
role in helping students to improve in reading. In 1930, the 
educational theme was “every teacher should be a teacher of 
English.” Now it appears to be, “every teacher ought to be a 
teacher of reading.” Because of this direction or trend among 
the leaders in the field of reading, I became interested in learn- 
ing what the classroom teachers in high school think about their 
share in helping students to become better readers. 

Students learn English in specialized English classes, but 
many teachers also hold the students to high standards of Eng- 
lish without detracting from emphasis in history, science, and 
other subjects requiring skill in reading. 

In a paper written for the International Reading Association 
meeting in New York on May 11, 1957, Marshall Covert (a 
reading teacher at Highland Park High School, Highland Park, 
Illinois) summarized the problem as follows: “As we all know, 
poor readers in the high school present a vexing problem; 
helping them all read better calls for a greater effort than a 
single reading teacher can produce. He must have the active 
assistance of the subject teachers.”' To obtain this “active as- 
sistance” requires the interest and co-operation of the teachers. 
Inquiry into the opinions and thinking of the classroom teach- 
ers ought to give a satisfactory basis for developing and using 
their help. Providing for the students the carry-over into their 
school work by application and practice of the reading skills 
learned in the reading classes ought to improve the competence 
for effective learning in high school. 

From Marshall Covert’s paper, twelve general statements 
were prepared relating to the participation of the classroom 
teachers in supplementing the formal instructional program of 
reading in high school.? 


Walter G. Patterson is the principal of the Senior High School 
at Needham, Massachusetts. 
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‘Teachers of the Needham (Mass.) High School*® were asked 
to react to each statement by agreeing, by agreeing with reserva- 
tions, by disagreeing with reservations, or by disagreeing. 
Thirty-one teachers participated, and their responses are sum- 
marized in Table I. 

After answering the twelve statements, teachers were asked 
to express themselves about the role of the classroom teacher in 
helping students improve in reading. Two teachers wrote, “Very 
important to know the reading test scores of the student,” and 
“Emphatically, the classroom teacher ought to give practical 
suggestions to the students for improving their reading.” One 
teacher said, “Chief doubt is that of classroom teacher’s knowl- 
edge of how to improve reading ability. This is a specialized 
job. Therefore, No. 5, 7, and 12 are somewhat at cross pur- 
poses.” For No’s 7, and 10, “Depends on the subject.”” Number 
8 was not clearly understood by two teachers who wrote, “‘per- 
haps, but not clear,” and “The underlined word sometimes, 
would make any answer meaningless.” 

There were more responses to No. 9 than to any of the 
others, but four noteworthy comments were made on No. 12. 
Teachers wrote as follows on No. 9: 

The crux of this reading problem appears to be in question 

No. 9—Just how much can a teacher improve reading skills 

or how much time and effort can be utilized in attempting 

to incorporate reading skills without sacrificing subject mat- 
ter teaching? 

Again depends on subject. It might help some, but special 

reading help is bound to reduce the amount of subject mat- 

ter available to the already good readers. 

How can this be accomplished without sacrificing subject 

matter teaching? 

Yes, but is there enough time in the subject class? 


Four teachers commented on No. 12 as follows: 


I feel that the average secondary school teacher of subjects 
other than English does not have the knowledge of reading 
techniques and the teaching thereof. Information of the 
type described should be transmitted by the reading 
specialist. 

Wiser to have experienced reading coach do this. 
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10. 


rABLE I 


Classroom ‘Teachers’ Reaction to Twelve Generalizations Related to 
Their Participation in Supplementing the Formal Reading Program 





GENERALIZATIONS 


= 


‘lassroom teachers ought to know the or- 
ganization of the reading program—either 
the existing one or the one being planned. 


Classroom teachers ought to know the read- 


ing test scores of their students, 


Classroom teachers are rewarded for helping 
their students vead better by their improved 


academic work. 


In addition to a reading teacher, the active 
assistance of classroom teacher is needed to 
help students improve in reading. 


Classroom teachers ought to be given practi- 
cal suggestions for use in helping their stu- 
dents improve in reading. 


Classroom teachers ought to be informed 
about techniques and materials used by the 
reading teacher. 


One of the classroom teacher’s important 
functions is to help students build good 
reading habits and skills. 

Classroom teachers are sometimes rewarded 
for helping students read better by improve- 
ment in student discipline. 


Classroom teachers ought to incorporate 
reading skills as a part of regular teaching 
without sacrificing subject matter teaching. 
Teachers have failed to teach well if they 
have not helped their students become better 
readers of subject matter. 

Seminars ought to be held on the problem 
of the classroom teacher's participation in 
helping students improve in reading. 


A reading committee of classroom teachers 
ought to give information about procedures 
for helping students read better. 
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Should be done by a reading specialist, not a committee. 
Do classroom teachers know enough about these procedures? 


In addition to the above reactions to specific items of the 
twelve generalizations, the following five quotations are opin- 
ions of classroom teachers: 

In Home Economics—if my students could read and spell 

better—I feel it would not be necessary to spend so much 

time in giving and explaining directions—Agree with all of 
of the twelve statements. 

Those checked with reservations would be important if time 

is available. There is usually too little time to accomplish 

all desirable objectives. Students differ so much in their 
abilities it requires more individual attention ‘than can be 
given in classes of even twenty or more. 

An English teacher’s response to these questions, if consider- 

ing only his own subject, would necessarily differ from the 

response of a Home Ec., Math., Science, or Industrial Arts 
teacher. 


I firmly believe the inability of the student to read is one 
of the major problems in education today. However, the 
element of time seems to be the greatest obstacle confronting 
the subject matter teacher as far as assisting in a reading 
program. I know we can’t find enough time to finish our 
biology subject matter without eliminating certain areas. 

[ think that we would all agree that developing reading 
skills is a worth while project and that wherever possible 
every teacher should assist in furthering better reading. The 
problem, however, is that we do not know just how to help— 
either a specific child or children generally. Certainly there 
is more to it than just putting a book in the student’s hands 
and saying, “read.” 


From the responses of the Needham High School teachers, 
it would appear that teachers ought to know about the read- 
ing program, its techniques and materials, and the reading 
scores of their students. They believe that improved reading 
will result in improved academic work, and may reduce disci- 
pline problems. The teachers want assistance and practical sug- 
gestions to help students read better. They accept the function 
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of developing reading habits and skills. How to do this without 
sacrificing time and emphasis for subject matter poses a prob- 
lem. Although strongly supporting the classroom teachers’ share 
in helping students read better, they believe that their teaching 
may be considered effective without teaching the students to 
read in their classes. The major difference between recommen- 
dations of the reading specialist and the classroom teachers is 
that the specialist would use seminars and reading committees 
to inform teachers about their roles in helping students improve 
in reading, while the classroom teachers believe these means of 
communication have little value, and want instead specific sug- 
gestions from the reading specialist as to things they can do in 
the classroom. 

The classroom teachers want to do their part in supplement- 
ing the formal reading instruction. They can do this only if 
they know what to do and how to do it. Therefore, it would 
seem that a few specific techniques and procedures would pro- 
vide the classroom teachers with practical and definite things 
to do to help the students practice and improve in habits and 
skills of reading by relating and integrating those things learned 
and practiced in the reading classes with the subject matter in 
all subjects. 


Specific Suggestions for Classroom Teachers 


Twenty-three practical suggestions were prepared from 
Marshall Covert’s paper. The teachers were asked to indicate if 
they were now using the technique, if they wanted to try it, if 
they wanted suggestions from the reading teacher before using 
it, or if they thought the suggestion was not the job of the sub- 
ject teacher. The results of this part of the study are summarized 
in Table JI. 

Teacher comments about the suggestions in Table II 
follow: 

As to the use of Audio-Visual aids, one teacher wrote, 
“object to overuse in English classes as defeating the purpose of 
the subject.” 

Analysis of words is emphasized, “‘to some extent” especially, 
“with new technical terms.’”’ One comment was, “I try to give 
a structural analysis of key words in subject matter.” 
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TABLE I 


Practical Suggestions for Classroom Teacher's Use in Helping 
Students Improve in Reading 








© 
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1. Help students become word conscious 30.1 I 0 
2. Informal discussions 28 O l 1 
3. Audio-visual aids 26 =I I I 
!. Make supplemental reading assignments 24 «2 3 0 
5. ‘leach the structural analysis of words = ~«C*d 3 7 
6. Require students to master all new words in 
an assignment 21 5 2 1 
7. Encourage wide and abundant reading 2). 62 3 ] 
8. Help students to establish purpose for their 
reading 21 3$ 4 0 
9. Teach students to ask questions and record 
answers in their own words as they read 21. 6 2 0 
10. Drill students in reviewing their notes pe- 
riodically in preparation for examinations 21 3 2 l 
11. Outline basic study habits 19 5 5 3 
12. Insist that students use a dictionary 18 3 2 3 
13. Demonstrations 7 6S 3 1 
14. Project planning ae 3 2 
15. Show students good library usage 15 2 5 8 
16. Help students develop the habit of skimming 
their assignments before intensive reading 14 5 i 3 
17. Supplementary assignments of easy material 13 4 6 0 
18. Encourage students to study at the same 
time and in the same place 10 3 4 8 
19. Use dictionary drills 9 2 5 8 
20. Supply the right book for the reluctant 
reader 8 7 5 5 
21. Use film strips to illustrate study skills 5 8 6 8 
22. Field trips 4 ll 3 2 
23. Section students in each class according to 
reading abilities 2 §& 8 10 
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The wording of No. 6 made it difficult for teachers to 
respond to it. Statements were: “All—as many as possible.” “All 
is impossible.” “Cannot determine all that might be needed for 
all students.” “Help not required.” “Part of text organization.” 
“Mastery of all, new words unnecessary. I think too great 
emphasis on word mastery tends to make students word 
readers.” 

Caution was urged on drilling students in reviewing notes 
in preparation for examinations because it “encourages depend- 
ence on teacher.” “Students should have instruction on how to 
drill themselves. If the teacher does the drill, dependence rather 
than independence results. Students then left to their own re- 
sources are lost.” 

Teachers “occasionally” insist that students use a dictionary. 
Vocabulary lists are studied. Suitability of projects for particu- 
lar subjects was questioned. Project planning was used “‘occa- 
sionally, but not frequently.” 


The English teachers in co-operation with the librarian 
teach good library usage. In mathematics, skimming is practised 
when doing word problems. In other subjects, skimming 
depends upon the assignment. 


Easy reading materials are “rarely needed.” In English, 
“they have required supplementary reading which is about all 
they can handle.” An English teacher wrote, “Not suitable 
generally for college divisions. My students would be upset, and 
feel that I was too condescending. In individual cases, I do 
suggest such materials but rarely find it advisable or satis- 
factory.” 


For the reluctant reader, “I suggest or supply” books. ‘‘So 
far as possible, we select textbooks within ability of each stu- 
dent. If class is heterogeneous in personnel, the book should 
not be scaled to the lowest ability. Outside assignments can be 
scaled better.” 


Filmstrips are used in mathematics. One teacher commented, 
“Haven't seen any good film strips on study skills. Would be 
happy to use one if any good ones are available.” Another 
teacher reported on use of films. “At my suggestion, for several] 
years we show a movie on this subject after I first showed it in 
my class.” 
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Reactions to use of field trips varied from “‘lack of time’”’ to 
“very good, but hard to arrange.” An experienced teacher 
commented, ‘‘After taking youngsters on field trips I feel that 
their present attitude does not make this too desirable.” 


Sectioning students in each class according to reading ability 
was not considered “‘practical,” or “possible.” Teachers tend to 
favor sectioning classes according to general scholastic ability. 
“As an English teacher, I assume the classes themselves are 
organized generally on reading ability anyway. I do no special 
sectioning.” . 


General comments submitted by the classroom teachers are 
as follows: 


Any experienced teacher, who is any good, uses the whole 
23 items as necessary, and at the same time keeps the main 
emphasis on the educational content of his subject. The 
experienced teacher who is in a rut would be careless of such 
uses. The inexperienced teacher might put too much time 
on them to the exclusion of instruction in subject matter 
on a sufficiently high plane to be challenging. 

I do not believe that all the reading improvement sugges- 
tions could be utilized without sacrificing much subject mat- 
ter (history). 

In teaching European history I am faced with the problem 
of students being unable to properly spot the significant 
from the detail. Also, I am not able to meet a wide diversity 
in reading levels if the subject matter and texts are just not 
for the student with any decided reading problem. 

I would like suggestions from the reading teacher on how I 
could use some of these items in teaching my subject. 

If I had ample time, I would accept most of these activities, 
as part of my job. Not having enough time, I have to 
‘‘pass the buck.” 

I think the students should be helped in most of these ways, 
but not babied. They must learn to develop responsibility. 
It is more important to teach a student to read and think 
than to cram him with facts. 

This appears to be a worthy program and merits the sub- 
ject teachers’ assistance. 
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To me this is a very disturbing questionnaire. Theoreti- 
cally, every teacher is a teacher of the language used. 
Practically, the time available for teaching must be devoted 
to the specific subject, especially when so much time is 
lost through desirable, but time-consuming, extra-curricular 
activities. With the subject-matter of physics and chemistry 
constantly increasing in volume, I cannot spare time for 
improvement of study techniques by my pupils. If they 
want to study, I think they know how. If they are deficient 
in reading skills, I am not sure that I know how to tell 
them to improve. Their spelling is atrocious and their 
arithmetic skills are poorly developed. These abilities they 
should possess when they come to my classes. That they 
do not possess them argues that they are permitted to pass 
from one grade to another on the lower levels without 
adequate mastery of tool subjects. 


Probably the classroom teacher should select from the 
above list those techniques and skills that he is capable of 
using effectively. 


In summary, the evidence in Table II shows that the 
teachers are now applying many techniques and procedures 
to help their students read the materials in the various sub- 
jects. Emphasis is placed on vocabulary development and on 
developing background materials for understanding the read- 
ing assignments. Teachers believe in using various aids in 
moderation and when appropriate. Building student inde- 
pendence is recommended. Such activities as “how to use the 
library” are accomplished by the English Department in co- 
operation with the librarian. Teachers tend to favor field 
trips, but at present, use them very little. Sectioning according 
to reading ability does not receive strong support from the 
teachers, although they believe in some form of grouping 
according to general abilities. It appears that teachers ought 
to use the twenty-three suggestions as necessary, while keeping 
in mind the main purpose of their particular subjects. Each 
teacher should select the aids he can use effectively at the 
appropriate time. New techniques ought to be employed as 
the teachers gain competence in using them. 
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Teachers are willing to accept.suggestions such as taking 
field trips, using film strips on study skills, supplying or rec- 
ommending books to reluctant readers, requiring students to 
master new words, outlining basic study skills, having students 
skim assignments, asking and recording answers as students 
read, and others to a lesser extent. 

Classroom teachers want suggestions and assistance from the 
reading teacher in sectioning students in class according to 
reading ability, in selecting and using film strips on how to 
study, in assigning easy reading materiais, in outlining basic 
study habits, in helping students to use the library efficiently, 
in using dictionary drills, in supplying the right book to the 
reluctant readers, and others listed by four or fewer teachers. 

Tasks believed not to be the job of the classroom teachers 
were sectioning students in each class according to reading 
ability, teaching library usage, using dictionary drills, encour- 
aging students to study at the same time and in the same 
place, using film strips on study skills, teaching structural 
analysis of words, etc. 


In conclusion, this study seems to show that: 


1. Classroom teachers believe that effective reading is very 
important, and are willing to do what they can to supplement 
the work of the reading teacher. 

2. Classroom teachers do not feel competent to assist stu- 
dents to read effectively because of the specialized training 
needed by a teacher of reading. 


3. Classroom teachers want to become more effective in 
applying reading techniques, but they want this assistance from 
the reading specialist and not from a committee of teachers 
or through work in a seminar. 

4. The classroom teachers take a moderate viewpoint 
toward their part in the reading program. The reading 
specialists through their enthusiasm and reading interest tend 
to overwhelm the classroom ‘eachers by giving the impression 
that helping students improve in reading ought to become a 
major classroom objective to the neglect of subject matter 
emphasis. 

5. Classroom teachers ought to share in the reading pro- 
gram by having the students apply the reading skills learned 
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in the reading classes. ‘Teachers are now doing a great deal 
of this and want to do more. 


6. Teachers’ relation to the reading program, although 
requiring emphasis, is nevertheless similar to their responsibil- 
ity of helping students use English learned in the English 
classes, typewriting learned in the typing classes, mathematics 
learned in mathematics classes, or any other skill wherever 
learned. 


7. Teachers may be expected to select skills and sugges- 
tions to be used at different times. Emphasis ought to be on 
selection of techniques and skills and timing rather than upon 
trying to do too much toe soon. Selection may lead to progress 
and effective teaching, while attempting too much may pre- 
vent the program from growing and meeting the need for 
improved reading skills. 
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“Inadequate” College Readers 
IRMA T. HALFTER AND FRANCES M. DOUGLASS 


AFTER EIGHT YEARS of a carefully controlled testing and 
reading improvement program, the reading staff of De Paul 
University and the University Testing Services have concluded 
that reading skills required for academic success in college 
should be operationally defined as “thinking” skills rather 
than as “comprehension.” Such redefinition may clarify why 
two-thirds of entering college students may be classified as 
‘“inadequates”’ at least to some Jegree and require direct retrain- 
ing. It is a truism that every level of education requires a 
higher set of skills, but secondary, and even elementary, educa- 
tors are perplexed that students graduating in the upper-half of 
their higk school classes and admitted to colleges need reading 
improvement. Elementary and high school teachers should mark 
the word “improvement”; for a college, with students from 
these deciles, cannot honestly say it is receiving students who 
need “remedial” instruction. Neither the college nor the student 
has the time to correct such a deficiency as this implies. 

De Paul University, concentrating on a reading improve- 
ment program in its collegiate school of business, believes these 
theses can be supported: (1) To read adequately in college the 
student is dependent on thinking-reading skills, that is, on 
sharing with the author in his experience of generalizing affirm- 
atively, negatively, adversatively, hypothetically, or consequenti- 
ally. (2) That whether the conclusion can be supported by 
factorial analysis or not, these thinking-reading skills can be 
isolated for instructional purposes at least and categorized by 
levels. (3) These thinking skills should and can be taught 
separately; but they should be taught preferably at the elemen- 
tary school level, certainly in high school. (4) Although these 
skills may be common to all fields, they should be taught in 
relation to each area of study, since they seem to be practiced 
with different emphases in social studies, science, and business. 


Irma T. Halfter is Reading Counselor, and Frances M. Douglass 
is Director of Testing and Chairman of the Department of 
Psychology, at De Paul University. 
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(5) The responsibility for teaching thinking-reading skills, 
applicable to all or special areas of instruction, should be spe- 
cifically that of a reading improvement staff, or possibly the 
language arts teachers. It should not be shifted to the content 
area teacher. (6) If language arts and English departments are 
going to continue to assume responsibility for teaching think- 
ing-reading skills, then separate, direct instruction should be 
undertaken in the various kinds of reading skills required for 
understanding subjects other than literature. Certainly teachers 
will have to place more emphasis on term-attribute outlining 
rather than or in addition to sentence outlining. (7) Achieve- 
ment tests ( reading and mathematics) are the best predictors of 
college success. (8) The controlled and experimental reading 
improvement programs, over an eight-year period, that have 
correlated significantly with college semester grade averages are 
not those with emphases on speed training, visual span increase, 
phonics, or even vocabulary, but those with formats directed 
to acquaintance with the major discernible patterns of organiz- 
ing and developing thinking in each field of concentration. (9) 
The corollary of these theses is that a standardized “power” 
reading test is needed (and was devised) to measure the levels 
of the prospective student’s thinking-reading skills in the field 
of concentration, in this case, business. Such tests, of course, 
should be rigorous in establishing standards of reliability and 
validity and should predict success in college. 

The bases for these conclusions were as follows: Entrance 
testing in the years 1950-1955 indicated in the school of busi- 
ness, for a total of 3,000 Chicago area public and parochial high 
school students, a centile distribution very similar to the dis- 
tribution at the national norms; hence there was a typical 
distribution of academic ability and general vocabulary and 
reading competence. The entrance tests were highly accurate 
in differentiating the two discrete groups, the superior thinkers, 
approximately 15°%; those dropped for poor scholarship, about 
20%. For these groups, the Point-Biserial r between the total 
A.C.E. score (1949 Edition) and first year grade averages was 
.72; for the Survey Section, Diagnostic Reading Test, Form D, 
the correlation between the total score and first year grade aver- 
ages was .52 (see Table I). In the large middle group of stu- 
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dents (which includes more than two-thirds of the entering 
total), however, tests did not predict achievement significantly 
for students in the College of Commerce. The correlation 
between 1953-1954 grade point averages and the total score on 
the A.C.E. was .18; for the Survey Section, Diagnostic Reading 
Test, Form D, it was .15. This large middle group came to be 
designated as “inadequates.” Since corresponding correlations 
for Liberal Arts students on the A.C.E. was .57 and .38 for 
Reading (same test), an investigation of the content area skills 
seemed necessary, if no other intellective factors were involved. 

The high school preparation of all De Paul students was 
found to be the same, exposure to what is commonly called a 
college preparatory curriculum. Approximately one-half had 
two years of mathematics; the other half had more than two 
years of mathematics. Sixty-five percent had more than one year 
of laboratory science, both in the College of Commerce and 
Liberal Arts. In all colleges about 92% had studied another 
language (principally Latin); 90% had four years of English. 
An extensive statistical analysis did not permit the conclusion 
that academic deficiency for this middle group of students 
(“inadequates”) was coincident with certain high school rank. 


TABLE I 


DE PAUL UNIVERSITY, COLLEGE OF COMMERCE—PREDICTION OF 
SUPERIOR AND INFERIOR ACHIEVEMENT ON THE BASIS OF 
TESTS USED IN SEPTEMBER 1952 


Procedure: Of the students who were tested in September, 1952, 36 obtained 
grade point averages of 2.0 (“B”) or better, while 64 were placed 
on probation or dismissed for poor scholarship. The test scores of 
these two groups were compared by means of a t-ratio and a point- 
biserial coefficient of correlation. 





RESULTS 

Mean, B Mean, Proba- t- Point- 

or Better tion or Dis- Ratio Biserial 
Students missed Students r 
Q-Score, A.C.E. 46.06 38.31 3.72 52 
L-Score, A.C.E. 73.14 60.23 5.10 73 
*Total Score, A.C.E. 119.19 98.55 5.17 72 
**Diagnostic Reading 75.11 67.39 3.57 52 


* American Psychological Examination, 1949 Edition. 
**Survey Section, Diagnostic Reading Tests, Form D. 
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TABLE II 


CORRELATION OF GRADE POINT AVERAGE and PLACEMENT TESTS: 














A.C.E. == American Psychological Examination, 1949 Edition 
MATH. == Cooperative Mathematics Pre-Test for College Students, Form Y 
ENGLISH = _ Iowa Placement Examinations, English Training, Form M 
READING = Survey Section, Diagnostic Reading Tests, Form D 
Graduates Total Freshmen Group * 
= ‘= 
A.C.E. 19 34 
MATH. m4 45 
ENGLISH 16 25 
READING 22 40 
GRADUATES FOTAL FRESHMAN GROUP 
N — M — c¢=— N = M — ¢ = 
A.C.E. 66 113.78 19.24 166 97.69 22.92 
MATH. 62 20.68 5.55 154 19.95 5.80 
ENGLISH 66 106.25 36.15 166 95.85 40.05 
READING 66 73.5 9.35 166 70.00 12.15 
TEST INTERCORRELATIONS 
C. = Criterion (Grade Point Average)* ] 2 3 4 
i. = AE. C. 34 40 45 25 
2. = Reading a. 68 33 49 
3. == Mathematics 2. 30 67 
4. = English 3. 53 


*Correlations are for students who stayed in college for varying lengths of time. 
Whereas 66 were graduated, 100 left some time before completion of the full 
college course. The r’s include second, third, and fourth year grades, 


Yet in a year-by-year study of the freshman classes, 1951-1955, 
in the College of Commerce, approximateiy one-half of the 
middle group seemed to be in some degree of academic diffi- 
culty. In a comprehensive, longitudinal study of the class of 
1952-1956 of the intellective and certain socio-economic factors 
operative, correlations between grade point averages and test 
scores in the academic performance of these students seem to 
be established (see Table II). These were affected, for any 
comparative purpose with usual studies reporting multiple r’s 
for freshman grades alone by: the heterogeneity of the De Paul 
Commerce group (varying lengths of residence); the clustering 
of the grade averages, for both the graduating group which 
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would include no C-minus students and for the general group 
of freshmen because of the retraining of certain students in 
reading, English, and mathematics; and by the nature of the 
curricula. 

The effect of the curricular demands upon thinking-reading 
skills was regarded as probably being of importance, with an 
r of .19 between college averages and the A.C.E. total score 
and an r of .22 between college averages and the total score 
on the Survey Section, Diagnostic Reading Test, for the gradu- 
ating group as against an r of .34 between college averages and 
the A.C.E. total score and an r of .40 between those averages 
and the Reading Test score for the freshman group. It was felt 
that the result of the demands on training in a specialized field 
may be reflected; for, whereas College of Commerce students 
have many courses in common with Liberal Arts students, as 
they progress from freshman to senior year, there is an increas- 
ing disparity in course content with possible emphases on cer- 
tain kinds of thinking skills other than those stressed in en- 
trance testing. 

Paralleling this and other statistical studies, more significant 
evidence was issuing from actual teaching instructicn in reading 
improvement that students needed a set of skills different from 
those deemed important in previous elementary and high school 
or college training. Students who enrolled voluntarily as de- 
velopmental readers, from this large middie group, felt dis- 
satisfied with their reading comprehension, because their 
academic performance was unsatisfactory or, at the least, un- 
certain, yet they were at the fortieth or higher centile on a 
number of reading tests. These were designated “inadequates;” 
that is, some skills were needed in addition to those they had. 

Examining the skills of their students over a period of 
successive semesters and years, the De Paul Commerce reading 
staff concluded that the students were ‘well trained by their 
elementary or high schools to be good detail readers, competent 
in descriptive apprehension, adept (to a degree) in the in- 
ductive method. Students did seem preoccupied almost fanati- 
cally with fact gathering. They were, in brief, existential 
readers: “how,” “when,” “where,” “who” readers. Many statis- 
tical studies showed that the high schools in the area had made 
impressive progress over the years in improving these skills 
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as well as in teaching word attack skills. In our current group 
of 210 students requesting intensive training in comprehension, 
only five had to some degree a “phonics” problem, as against 
a minimum eight years ago of seventy-five. 

Instruction in reading skills, based on a wide variety of 
standard reading workbooks and specially constructed material 
and individual instruction, did not seem to the critical reading 
staff to be transferring to actual commerce texts and course 
work; certainly, despite high subjective evaluations by the 
students, the instruction was not correlating to any degree of 
significance with grade averages. But all were taking English 
courses that stressed reading of literature. Significantly, in the 
1952-1956 study, failures in English were only 8%; in the other 
content areas, 20-25°% for those in academic difficulty. 

As the reading teachers in the College of Commerce shifted 
the basis of attack on the students’ difficulties to texts and 
course examinations at all levels, a set of skills specific to social 
studies and commerce (and perhaps to other fields) seemed to 
emerge, at various levels of instruction or in the progression 
of study within a single text. These skills were different appar- 
ently from those usually demanded of a high school student, 
or those in which he had been instructed, and of a nature, 
perhaps, dissimilar to those usually considered reading skills. 

To sustain this hypothesis, for a five-year period every mid- 
semester test and final examination (both objective and sub- 
jective) were scrutinized at the various levels of education in 
commerce. A parallel study was made of all the siandard texts 
in the fields of economics, finance, accounting, management, 
marketing, as well as the Social studies, to establish whether 
there were definite methods of developing thought and chart- 
able crganizational patterns. In addition, a separate examina- 
tion was made of the content and purpose of an increasing 
number of workbooks being published to accompany texts, in 
the social studies as well as in the various phases of business. 
These instructional aids seemed to be training in skills which 
the authors felt the students. might not have gained from pre- 
vious educational experience. 

This multi-phased investigation yielded remarkably similar 
results: rather than reading-skills, specific thinking-skills are 
needed. Faculty instruction and texts tended to classify these 
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thinking-skills, (accidentally or as a natural result of increment 
of knowledge in the field), into five levels. 

LEVEL I. The primary requirement is ability to recognize 
an author’s deductive conclusion or to infer one when the 
facts are inductively presented. The student, by previous train- 
ing, is too likely to become engrossed with the evidence, which 
he treats as details or facts, and cannot identify or ignores the 
nature of the universal. All our “‘inadequates” had acquaintance 
with “reading for the main idea,” but competence in that 
skill does not seem to be related to generalizing. The task, 
then, was to convert descriptive and existential readers into 
analytical and essential thinkers. What seems to be needed 
most, by this middle group of “inadequates,” is practice in 
following the author’s logical processes of education and deduc- 
tion, that is, reading for the single meaning, the rigorous inter- 
pretation, the undoubted significance of the facts. High school 
students seem well trained in understanding that there must 
be an orderly arrangement of details and a chronological 
sequence of facts, but do not understand universalizing. Briefly, 
it may be said that commerce college instruction and books are 
directed to establishing “what” and “why” and the logical 
inference, rather than, as in high school, “how,” “when,” 
“where,” “who.” These “inadequates” were likely to be the 
ones who studied all the examples in a mathematics assignment 
and derived no principle. 

These propositions on Level I may be classified as judg- 
ments concerned with definitions, distinctions, factors (as op- 
posed to high school emphases on characteristics), and direct 
cause-effect conclusions. The reading staff found that much 
training had to be directed to methods of presentation, and 
that the pattern which presented the facts and left it to the 
students to arrive at the conclusion resulted in no inferences. 
In the course of textbook examination, it was found that when 
an author does not begin his discussion with his conclusion, 
he is likely to use an indicative conjunction to signal it: 
Therefore, hence, thus, so, then, in conclusion. Knowledge of 
the functions of these words helped the students to identify 
the universal. 

Students seemed rapidly to develop skill in identifying 
propositions concerned with definitions and distinctions. Fac- 
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toring was somewhat more difficult to understand, and cause- 
effect judgments were harder to apprehend, even when de- 
ductively presented. Level I skills were so categorized. Stu- 
dents admitted experimentally by the University from the 
first and second decile ranks in Chicago high schools (lowest 
deciles) did not seem educable in the first level of skills and 
were all dropped for poor scholarship. 

LEVEL II. Here occur the statements of positive judg- 
ments in a negative form or the reversal of the logical cause 
and effect relationship (substitution of “result of” sentences 
for “result in” statements) or a qualifier that conditions the 
judgment (such as “unless” or “provided’’). These are not 
to be confused with two separate propositions but take the 
form of a single negative proposition that is intended to be 
read as a universal affirmative. Such writing seems alien to 
the previous reading experience of this middle group of stu- 
dents, yet commerce text-books, certainly on the sophomore 
level, are replete with them. If the text stated “No small 
minority, however influential, can influence the foreign policy 
of a nation unless it wins support from the masses,” this obser- 
vation was very often translated affirmatively by the “inade- 
quates” as “The minority can regulate foreign policy.’ Con- 
verting a qualifier such as “without greatly increasing” to a 
judgment that something was being increased, even though it 
might be slight seemed to create difficulty. Students rarely 
understood the significance of a conclusion that was stated or 
implied in terms of “It does not follow.” Skill in thinking 
through such propositions in reading was designated as com- 
petence in Level II, because understanding of this reasoning 
seemed more difficult for the “inadequates’” and perhaps only 
because such judgments tend to occur in the latter half of 
freshmen texts. 

LEVELS III and IV are concerned with the adversative or 
integrative modes. Here some students’ competence noticeably 
decreased. Students now had to apprehend LEVEL III—Con- 
trary propositions (almost uniformly identifiable in texts and 
scholarly thinking by “but” in the second proposition) or 
LEVEL IV—CONTRADICTORY propositions (marked by 
“however” in the second proposition). The ability to reconcile 
the author’s conflicting viewpoints into an integral theory and 
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to realize that the author has deliberately chosen the “but” 
or “however” proposition appears to be characteristic of the 
above average reader. Students’ first encounter with adversative 
propositions in textual material seems to coincide with the 
beginning of decreased academic proficiency for approximately 
20% of the intermediate group of students late in the freshman 
or early in the sophomore year. The reading staff working 
closely with the Accounting Department, for example, has 
found that academic grades begin dropping when chapter 19 
in the text is reached where these skiils are involved, despite 
the fact that the department calls attention to the reading- 
thinking skill required. 

Students who have mastered the skills in Levels I and II 
may become proficient in Level III which involves two con- 
trary propositions, the second of which is almost universally 
indicated by “but” (they may be marked by “yet” or “‘on the 
other hand’’). They can be taught to summarize the two into 
a complex sentence with an adverbial subordinate clause be- 
ginning ‘“‘whereas.” 

The experience of the reading staff is that students who can 
acquire proficiency in thinking in Level. IV will be fewer in 
number than those who can go as far as Level III; this con- 
clusion is also supported by the findings of teachers in the 
content areas. In Level IV decision-making is involved—the 
subordination of proposition one with “Although” or ‘despite 
the fact” to the second proposition which becomes the main 
clause. ‘The content area teachers alert students to the difficulty, 
on the basis of the reading staff’s research studies and the de- 
partments’ own experience. 

LEVEL V, the final level of reading competence, seems to 
be attained when the dilemma or paradox is recognized and is 
solved with the author by making a complex and qualified 
decision, evidenced by the adverbial qualifiers “since” or “‘be- 
cause.” In the social studies, there seems to be a predilection 
for “nevertheless.” Since the resolution of the conflicting 
positions is frequently left to the student by implication, a 
highly rarefied thinking-reading skill is required along with a 
high-level of competence in grammar and, perhaps, in writing. 

OUTLINING. The textbooks examined and the course 
presentations demanded or implied a kind of outlining for 
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which average high school graduates (‘‘inadequates’’) seemed 
untrained. Term-attribute or noun-adjective organization of 
thought in contrast with sentence outlining as taught by Eng- 
lish Departments in high schools is new. But the requirement 
for this kind of outlining is inescapable. The inability to 
outline in this fashion seems directly related to inadequacy in 
grammar, the purpose of which is, in part, to convey through 
the noun the term, through the adjectives discriminative think- 
ing, and through the verb the function of the term. The “in- 
adequates” were unfamiliar with reading with emphasis on the 
“adjective.” 

If the premises advanced are correct, it is inevitable that 
there should be devised a standardized Commerce Reading 
Comprehension Test to measure the levels of the prospective 
students’ thinking (reading skills). Encouraging evidence has 
been gathered that various multiple correlations with this test 
are improving the general predictiveness of the battery of tests 
in certain schools of business. In De Paul’s College of Com- 
merce the Commerce Reading Comprehension Test and the 
Cooperative Mathematics Pre-Test, Form Y, yield a multiple r 
of .56 with freshman grade averages. 

Heace it would seem logical to assume that, if thinking- 
reading skills are of a certain kind or extensively practiced in 
social studies and the major fields of study in a collegiate school 
of business, similar patterns will emerge if other content areas 
are studied. The De Paul reading staff would hazard the guess 
that these skills are common to other content areas and are 
not likely to be practiced, in the form outlined, in the field of 
literature. Certainly previous English instruction at all levels 
of education, including college, had not equipped the great 
middle group of freshmen students with these skills. 

Evidently training in such patterns should be the responsi- 
bility of a staff especially prepared to teach thinking-reading 
skills and their application in every field of study. The ele- 
mentary teacher should not cease to be a reading teacher when 
she turns from English to geography. She needs, perhaps, to 
relate reading instruction specifically to geography. She needs 
at this very early stage to direct students’ attention to 
another way of reading in each content area. Perhaps the 
mistake is that, since reading instruction on the elementary 
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level has been considered to be connected with ‘“‘stories,”’ 
authors in the content areas themselves have fallen into the 
trap of writing their texts too much in the story style. Certainly 
high school students seem unprepared for the method of pres 
entation in a college text such as Ferguson and Brunn’s A 
Survey of European Civilization, yet they were in the upper- 
half of their high school class and eligible for college. Faulty 
preparation for the kind of reading required to the college 
level may well be responsible for a large portion of the fresh- 
men-sophomore voluntary and in voluntary drop-outs (averag- 
ing as high as sixty percent). 

Many schools are now experimenting with direct, sys- 
tematic teaching of reading skills by reading staffs. One of the 
best documented and carefully controlled experiments involved 
844 fourth-grade pupils enrolled in 17 midwestern parochial 
schools, under the direction of Sister Mary Laurianna, CSSF, 
of Madonna College, Livonia, Michigan. Those who received 
systematic training in reading skills in a special period were 
superior in general reading competency to comparable pupils 
who were instructed in the reading skills in regular reading 
periods. Gains were made by pupils of low, average, and above- 
average intelligence. 

Increasingly, high schools are reporting that the reading 
staff is taking over a certain number of weeks of high school 
English classes. Unfortunately, the skills taught seem to be on 
a comparatively low level, with too much emphasis on speed 
and general vocabulary. A noteworthy exception was that of 
the Norview High School, Norfolk, Virginia, which determined 
the exact reading skills to be taught, provided for instruction 
in them in each class period for two weeks by the teachers of 
four subject-matter fields, and used the general textual mate- 
rials at hand, supplemented by materials written on various 
grade levels (see “Reading Can Be Improved,” Bulletin, Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School Principals, Vol. 40, No. 
223, November 1956). Emphasis was directed to analytical and 
synthetic thinking in reading. 

The experience of the Reading Staff of the College of Com- 
merce is that, unless training in thinking skills is directly given 
in the respective content areas, general reading training does 
not transfer for “inadequates,” two-thirds of the entering 
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college population. A reading staff seems to make the most 
significant contribution to the student’s increased competence 
in a content area when the instructor himself can derive mean- 
ing from the text in that content field. Statistical analyses, at 
least for the De Paul College of Commerce reading students, 
show significant correlations with grade averages for those 
educable in the levels of outlined skills. When the group apply- 
ing for admission exceeds the number that can be trained, with 
rare exceptions, the untrained students will be on probation 
at the end of the semester or dropped for poor scholarship. 
Instruction in the methods of apprehending meaning, it is 
felt by the faculty of the College of Commerce, cannot be the 
responsibility of the content area personnel. The liaison, how- 
ever, is very close between the departments and the reading 
staff, particularly with the reading counselor who is also quali- 
fied in commerce. The departments make clear to their stu- 
dents the distinction between knowing how to understand 
economics and knowing economics. For the former help, they 
are regularly guided to the reading improvement program. 
Members of the Accounting Department have worked so closely 
with the reading staff that they now know the exact chapter 
where thinking-reading difficulties will begin. The Depart- 
ment keeps before the students the goal of growing in acquir- 
ing understanding through their own reading skills rather than 
through a lecturer who is in reality often a substitute for the 
textbook. If the “inadequates” are going to be helped, the 
reading staff must assume an ever-increasing share of the bur- 
dens now borne almost exclusively by the content teachers. 
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THE TEACHING OF READING: AN INTERNATIONAL VIEW, by 
William S. Gray. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 
1957. 

This treatise, the second in a series of the Burton Lectures, established 
by the Graduate School of Education of Harvard and named in honor of 
the donors, Dr. and Mrs. William H. Burton, is to stimulate interest and 
research in elementary education. In reading it, one is likely to feel that 
he is listening to a friend convey the feelings of all the “little” people of 
the world who clamor for learning and understanding. For Professor Gray 
discusses the part played by UNESCO in its attempts to develop a reading 
program for various communities. The enormity of trying to develop a 
program of reading for groups which represent 2800 different languages 
is merely one of many hurdles the program must meet. 

Of interest to teachers and reading specialists is the statement that 
after studying eye-movement records of mature readers from fourteen 
different languages, among which are Arabic, Chinese, Japanese, Hebrew, 


Thai, Gray concludes that there is . Striking evidence that the basic 
processes involved in reading are similar the world over, independent of 
the language read, its structure, or tle kinds of characters or letters used” 
(pp. 12-13). 

Among the conclusions reached after a study of “more than fifty perti- 
nent experiments carried on in several countries” were these: children 
learn to read by almost any method to which they are subjected; no clear- 
cut evidence is available at present as to the best method; persons vary 
in their ability to learn to read regardless of the method used; many 
factors, in addition to method, influence one’s ability to learn to read. 
Some of the factors mentioned are the influence of the teacher, the home, 
the school, the total environment, and the individual's abilities. 

Gray notes that in recent years two distinct trends have developed in 
the teaching of reading. “The first is the eclectic trend which emphasizes 
from the beginning both meaning and the skills of word recognition. 
The second trend is learner-centered in that the content selected for use 
relates directly to the child’s interests and activities, and the methods 
used are adapted to the varying abilities and modes of learning of different 
pupils” (pp. 17-18). 

In a gentlemanly manner Gray answers the clamor of pseudo experts 
who argue that the United States is the only country in which there are 
reading problems. “One might assume that because basal instruction in 
reading is discontinued early in many countries, there is little or no 
reading retardation abroad. Such is far from true. The most persistent 
question included in the reports from field workers everywhere was, what 
can be done to help the child or adult who has difficulty in learning to 
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read? Furthermore, intensive studies have been published recently, and 
others/are now being made in most countries of Western Europe and in 
Japan; to learn more concerning the causes and remedies of serious difh- 
culties in learning to read” (p. 24). 

The reader should keep in mind that this material was originally 
presented as a lecture. The free, easy style is enjoyable reading, but it is 
deceptive in that one may gloss over significant statements which are 
weighted with implications not only for teachers of reading, but all 
Americans. The following sentences illustrate this point: “In most under- 
developed areas, however, very few reading materials are available for 
those who have completed their literacy training. Unfortunately, the 
Communists, particularly in parts of Asia, are taking advantage of this 
situation by providing simple bulletins in the various languages which 
aim to secure converts to their philosophy and form of government” 
(pp. 26-27). 

THE TEACHING OF READING: AN INTERNATIONAL VIEW 
merits not one, but several readings. 

Ned D. Marksheffel 
Oregon State College 
Corvallis, Oregon 


VISUAL PERCEPTUAL ABILITIES AND EARLY READING PROG- 
RESS, by Jean Turner Goins. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1958. 108 pp. 


FUNCTIONAL READINESS AND SCHOOL ADJUSTMENT, by Earl 
A. Taylor and Harold A. Solan. New York: Reading and Study Skills 
Center, Inc., 1956. 78 pp. 


Reading supervisors, elementary-school principals, and teachers of 
first grade will find thought-provoking information in Mrs. Goins’s care- 
fully controlled study of perceptual skills and their relation to early 
reading progress. The monograph is not easy reading: it is filled with 
technical terms, detailed explanations of procedure, and tables showing 
distribution of scores, correlations, etc. There are thirty-one tables in the 
book and fourteen samples of figures and pictures from the various tests 
used in the experiment. However, the results and conclusions are sum- 
marized clearly, and these are of vital interest to the teacher of reading. 

Two important questions are answered in this study: (1) What kinds 
of visual perceptual tests will indicate probable success in learning to 
read? and (2) Will tachistoscopic training influence progress in learning 
to read? Of all the fourteen tests used, the three which showed the highest 
correlation with the reading tests given in December and in May were 
Pattern Copying, Reversals and Total Perception. In fact, these three 
tests predicted reading success more accurately than did the intelligence- 
test scores obtained from school records. 

The answer to the second question niay come as a surprise to many 
teachers. The investigator found, first of all, that only the initially superior 
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readers in the group achieved skill in perception to any measurable extent 
through tachistoscopic visual form training. And the most startling con- 
clusion was that no positive effect was produced by the tachistoscopic 
training on the reading skill of the group as a whole. Mrs. Goins ‘does 
not conclude that such training should be completely discontinued. She 
admits that it has possible value for selected pupils who are experiencing 
specific difficulties that appear to be related to visual perception. But, she 
concludes, “the enthusiastic claims for tachistoscopic training made by 
previous investigators must be subjected to more rigorous tests if such 
training can justifiably be given to classroom groups in the future.” 

For the benefit of others interested in research in this field, the author 
concludes with the suggestion of four areas in which further research is 
needed. 

Mrs. Goins is now the Reading Consultant of the North St. Paul Area 
Schools,.North St. Paul, Minnesota; previously she was a counselor at the 
University of Minnesota and an instructor at Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 
The monograph is based on an investigation undertaken as part of the 
requirements for the Ph.D. degree in education at the University of 
Chicago . 

Much broader in scope than the study by Mrs. Goins, the second 
report deals with many kinds of deficiencies and problems of all ages— 
from five and one-half to seventy-eight years. The authors are reporting 
not on a single study but on daily experience over a period of years with 
all types of maladjusted people who have come to the Reading and Study 
Skills Center for help. The book explains the program at the Center and 
offers suggestions for a similar type of training in schools and colleges. 


Thirteen types of cases have been helped at the Center—ranging from 
retarded readers and tense, jittery, inmature childrn to adults from various 
businesses and professions desiring to improve reading and _ personal 
efficiency. In all cases the Center is concerned with Functional Readiness; 
the staff has found that most deficiencies in reading, speech, behavior, etc., 
appear much more frequently in those individuals who have not acquired 
a satisfactory level of Functional Readiness. 


Again we find a certain amount of technical language, particularly 
those terms dealing with diagnosis and treatment of eye deficiencies. But 
it is easy to understand the aim of the Center and the conclusions that 
have been drawn which are of interest to teachers at all levels. 

Perhaps the most interesting statements in the book concern the so- 
called 1.Q. The conclusion is drawn that it is not a constant and that it 
can be raised. The average increase in I.Q.’s on individual tests has been 
approximately thirty points with those individuals who began with an 
1.Q. of 85 or below (the Binet I.Q. is mentioned in one case, but it is 
not clear whether all 1.Q.’s are based on that test). But here is what the 
authors says about the term “I.Q.”: “No claim is made, of course, that the 
mentality of the pupils changed. The higher I.Q. merely indicated that 
after the application of corrective measures, these pupils were better 
organized and could function well enough on the second test to make a 
better score.” 

The authors are definitely in favor of the use of machines in improving 
reading—especially the Controlled Reader, equipped with Risley Rotary 
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Prisms, and the Metronoscope—a triple-shutter, short exposure device. 
But this word of warning is issued to those teachers who place undue 
emphasis upon speed of reading: “The stress in any reading course should 
be placed upon accuracy and precision in comprehension rather than 
upon speed as a separate entity.” 
An excellent comprehensive bibliography concludes the booklet. 
The authors are affiliated with Reading and Study Skills Center, New 
York City—Dr. Taylor as Director and Dr. Solan as Visual Consultant. 
Kermit Dehl 
Reading Counsellor 
Oak Park and River 
Forest High School 
Oak Park, Illinois 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL, 
prepared by The Commission on the English Curriculum of the National 
Council of Teachers of English. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
1956. 488 pp. 


This is the third of a projected five-volume series to be prepared by 
the Commission on the English Curriculum of the National Council of 
Teachers of English and designed eventually to cover the English language 
arts curriculum from kindergarten through graduate school. Publication 
of each volume, therefore, constitutes an important statement by an influ- 
ential body of the nation’s teachers of English on matters regarding 
philosophy and curriculum planning at each particular level in the schools. 

Volume III is divided into twe main parts: “The Adolescent in the 
World Today,” and “The Language Arts Program.” The first of these, 
largely introductory, sets forth the Commission’s belief that any present- 
day language arts curriculum must be “based upon an understanding of 
the adolescent and the world in which he lives.” (v) The Second part is 
concerned with curriculum development in the four language skills— 
listening, speaking, reading, and writing. It also includes chapters on 
“Making Communication Arts and Skills Reinforce Each Other,” “Devel- 
oping Competence in Grammar, Usage, and Spelling,” which should do 
much to set recent developments in this field in proper perspective, and 
“Meeting College Entrance Requirements in English.” Each chapter is 
amply documented and supplemented by a bibliography. 

Several impressive developments in curriculum planning of the lan- 
guage arts are reported in the volume. Perhaps the most significant of 
these has to do with the shift in emphasis from the traditional English 
course, with its goal of mastery of a specifically defined body of material, 
to a communication arts program whose aim is ability to master and 
apply language skills in practical situations. The communication arts are 
placed in a context of contemporary life, their stated purpose being that 
of cultivating skills, appreciations, and attitudes toward language essential 
to performing one’s role as a responsible citizen. 

The communication arts, if they are to be taught successfully, must, 
says the Commission, be effectively integrated. No skill should be taught 
in isolation. The writer has certain obligations to the reader; the speaker, 
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to the listener. Listening, a much neglected skill in the schools, gets its 
deserved share of attention. “Ability to detect bias in point of view, 
unsubstantiated generalizations, or inferences inadequately drawn,” say the 
authors, “is particularly important in a land where freedom of speech 
gives equal rights to the informed and to the uninformed. . . . Critical 
examination of what is heard is vital in today’s society.” (229) 

The teaching of language arts is more than a full-time job, and the 
Commission is well aware of this. Though language is the special province 
of English teachers, it should be the responsibility of all educators. The 
mastery of language skills cannot be accomplished in one fifty-minute 
period per day; hence, the communication arts should receive their share 
of attention in other classrooms as well. Each teacher, for example, should 
assume responsibility for teaching the reading skill important to the 
grasp of his subject, whether this be the reading of maps, of graphs, or of 
poetry. Reading, moreover, should be a functional part of regular class- 
room procedure. 


Closer liaison is urged between junior high school and high school 
teachers and between high school and college teachers of English. This is 
a meritorious suggestion if liaison committees can cease being mutual 
admiration societies and engage in specific problem analysis, curriculum 
planning, and defining of standards, however modest these may be. 

The volume is generally well written, though occasionally it seems 
prolix. Many detailed descriptions of projects carried on by individual 
teachers could well have been omitted. One has reservations about experi- 
ments like the one in which an eighth grade class “improved in speaking 
when it helped a new and inexperienced mothers’ club to conduct a food 
sale, the proceeds of which were to be used in the purchase of baseball 
jerseys for the school team.” (210) Failure to discriminate between essential 
and peripheral matters to be taught may lead to diffusion and fragmenta- 
tion of substance. And the communication arts, an amalgam of four 
separate, though related, disciplines, are particularly prone to such frag- 
mentation. The present volume, however, with its many fresh ideas, its 
soundness in point of view, should do much toward instituting a more 
rigorously planned and executed English language program in the nation’s 
secondary schools. 

William Schwab 
Dept. of Communication Skills 
Michigan State University 


TOWARD READING COMPREHENSION, by Julia F. Sherbourne. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1958. 238 pp. 


Mrs. Sherbourne’s book is intended “as a corrective for [college] 
students whose weaknesses in reading have already been noted,” or for 
students who “should know more about basic reading skills and how to 
develop them.” For this double purpose the book is admirably suited. 
It is neither so simple as to be beneath the dignity of the college freshman, 
nor is it so difficult as to be beyond his reach. To have avoided both these 
pitfalls is an accomplishment indeed, and Mrs. Sherbourne is especially 
to be congratulated on having avoided asking ten questions about an 
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article not worth reading in the first place, as is too often done in books 
of this type. 


This is primarily a workbook, and almost two hundred of the pages 
are given to exercises. The exercises vary in type and in length of time re- 
quired for completion. None of it is mere busy work. The chapters concern 
motivation of reading, rapid reading, vocabulary, organization, evaluation, 
and skimming. Each of these six chapters has appropriate exercises. A 
seventh chapter has ten essays for measuring speed and comprehension in 
reading. An appendix discusses the following of directions, verb forms, 
and phonics. An answer key is included. 

The chapters are adequately written, an obvious effort having been 
made to be perfectly clear. The vocabulary chapter is excellent generally, 
though I do not find the recommendation that the student simply do more 
reading. And I note that crossword puzzles are recommended: “One 
student who increased his vocabulary in ten weeks’ time,” she writes (p. 
44), “told his instructor that working crossword puzzles had helped him 
greatly.” Elsewhere (p. 117) we are told that one example is never proof. 
This incident suggests that there may be room for a controlled study of 
the growth in vocabulary resulting from the working of crossword puzzles, 
especially in relationship to the time invested. 

The chapter “How to Evaluate What You Read” is satisfactory, but a 
good deal more remains to be done with the subject, especially in elemen- 
tary logic and in propaganda analysis. A teacher using this as a textbook 
would do well to supplement this chapter from other sources. 

Word counts of the essays are given, and room provided for the time 
of reading in seconds; but, alas, there is no conversion table. Perhaps this 
is just as well, however, and the instructor, as he pores over these problems 
in long division, can reflect on his lack of mathematical training and can 
congratulate his students on growing up in a world that, whatever its 
other shortcomings, will be completely devoted to science—including, who 
knows? even the science of reading. 

Howard A. Burton 
Riverside City College 
Riverside, California 
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News, Letters, and Notes 


Preparation of the annual index marks the completion of the first year 
of publication of the JOURNAL OF DEVELOPMENTAL READING. 
It has been a full and rewarding experience for all concerned with the 
JOURNAL. Response has been generous and satisfying, with gratifying 
cooperation from industrious contributors and reading specialists, sub- 
scribers, and advertisers. If the JOURNAL is to merit the same enthusias- 
tic support, it will most assuredly depend upon the continuing assistance 
of everyone interested in the improvement of reading. 


Reading Conference at Flint, Michigan 


H. O. Patterson, Reading Consultant of the General Motors Institute, 
and a member of our Advisory Board, is planning a regional conference 
for reading specialists in the adult, industrial, and college areas from 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, lowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Michigan. Tenta- 
tive dates for the sessions are October, 3-4, 1958. Those who may wish to 
attend should communicate directly with the Conference Chairman, at 
the General Motors Institute. 


Motivational Devices for Reading 


In a letter regarding matters of reading and the JOURNAL, M. Jerry 
Weiss, who is now Director of the Reading Improvement Center at the 
Defiance College, Defiance, Ohio, but who will move to the reading 
program at Pennsylvania State University, University Park, next Septem- 
ber, makes the following suggestion: 


Would you be interested in developing a column or section whereby 
people could swap ideas concerning different reading activities? For 
instance, I have used drama and journalism strongly as a motivating 
device in the teaching of reading on the junior and senior high school 
level. We might have one person on your staff assigned for the elemen- 
tary levels; one for the junior and senior high school levels; and one 
for college and adult reading levels. I think this practical information 
would be most welcome. 


Comments on devices and units of motivational nature will be regularly 
published in the JOURNAL; if they come in with sufficient quantity, they 
will certainly have a section devoted to them. 
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Recent Publications 


Articles of strong interest to reading specialists have appeared during 
the past few months as follows: 

John J. De Boer, “About Reading and the High School Student,” 
English Journal, 47 (May, 1958), 271-81. 


Harvey F. Dingman, “Factor Analysis of Eye-Movements with Reading 
Comprehension Scores,” Perceptual and Motor Skills, 8 (March, 1958), 
37-38. 

Helen Hanlon, “About Materials for Teaching Reading,” English 
Journal, 47 (May, 1958), 282-88. 

Charles G. Spiegler, “The Right Book at the Right Time,” NEA 
Journal, 47 (May, 1958), 285-87. 

Arnold Zaeske, “Teacher Education in Reading,” Education, 78 (Feb., 
1958), 360-62. 


State and Regional Reading Associations 


As news of state and regional societies, their meetings, and bulletins 
comes in from time to time, it appears that a regular listing of these 
organizations and their activities would be a useful addition to the services 
which the JOURNAL may extend to readers. For example, on April 26, 
at Defiance, Ohio, three reading groups, the Allen County, Martha Gesling 
Weber, and State of Ohio Councils met together at the Defiance College 
for an all-day series of meetings and conferences. Also, the president of 
the Minnesota Reading Association, Alton Raygor of the University of 
Minnesota Reading Staff, has sent copies of the MRA News Letter, which 
contain suggestions for reading practices, notes on publications, conference 
reports, etc. Copies of the News Letter may be obtained from the President. 


Bibliographies of Publications in Reading 


In an early issue, the JOURNAL will present the first of an annual 
listing of the most recent and significant publications in the three areas of 
high school, college, and adult reading activities. This bibliography will 
feature brief critical evaluations of each book and article mentioned. But 
since this annual bibliography will be concerned largely with current 
publications, it seems advisable to provide a foundation for it by the 
publication of a check-list for each of the three areas of the most important 
books and articles which have appeared during the years 1936 to 1956. 
For this task, the editors seek extensive help and advice from readers of 
the JOURNAL. In short, this is a special plea for extended comments by 
reading specialists on what they consider the forty or fifty most valuable 
publications for teachers—and prospective teachers—of (1) adult, (2) col- 
lege, and (3) high school reading programs. While complete agreement is 
scarcely to be expected, the efforts of the combined readership of the 
JOURNAL will doubtless produce useful and provocative lists. If response 
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to this request is sufficiently generous, perhaps certain readers will wish to 
serve as the bibliographer of a particular area. Please send your suggestions 
to the editor, who will welcome every contribution. 


A Note on “Equivalent Forms” * 

Investigations of educational treatments lean heavily upon adequate 
measuring instruments. The test-treatment-retest design is facilitated by 
an equivalent form of the initial test, and, for the bulk of paper and pencil 
achievement tests, such forms are available. 

Reading improvement programs typically utilize equivalent forms for 
evaluation. Since such programs are often criticized for undue emphasis 
on rate at the apparent expense of comprehension,? careful evaluation of 
improvement in both skills is demanded. 

The Traxler High School Reading Test, forms A and B, is widely 
used in secondary and college programs. Part I of the test yields estimates 
of rate on semi-technical material and of “story” comprehension. The 
manual indicates adequate reliability and validity, and “for purposes 
of measuring the reading rate and comprehension [presumably Total 
Comprehension: Parts I and II] of individual pupils, the two forms may 
be used interchangeably without the necessity of making any adjustment 
in the raw scores of the pupils.’’3 

Since the Part I scores are often used to evaluate story comprehension, 
the assumption of equivalency of Part I of forms A and B was put to 
test. The sample consisted of 144 members of three kinds of reading 
improvement groups: 72 university freshmen; 44 graduate students and 
staff members; and 28 adult members of an extension course, heterogene- 
ous in ability, age, and academic background. Subjects were members 
of the usual program of the University of Michigan Division of Reading 
Improvement Services. Distribution of forms was randomized within 
each group so that approximately half of each group used form A and 
half form B. On the basis of such sampling, it is assumed that the groups 
were equivalent in reading ability. To obtain maximum reliability, 
reading rate was based upon the total selection rather than upon the 
amount completed in two and a half minutes. The results for each group 
are presented in Table I. 


TABLE I 


A Comparison of Rate and Comprehension Scores on Two Forms of the 
Traxler High School Reading Test (Part 1) 











Form N Rate* S.D. Comp.** S.D. 
A 74 242 61.4 15.3 2.8 
B 70 215 53.2 13.4 3.8 

Diff 27 1.9 
t 2.85 3.37 
P <.01 <.01 





* Mean words per minute. 
** Mean correct of twenty multiple choice items. 
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In this sample, both rate and comprehension scores are significantly 
lower on form B. If such a difference obtains for other groups, a sub- 
stantial error in evaluation of treatments can be expected. If, as often 
happens, form A is used initially, an underestimate of growth can be 
anticipated, unless the scores are adjusted. The individual classes making 
up each group differed appreciably in achievement, but yielded similar 
differentials on the two forms. It may be assumed, therefore, that adjust- 
ments made to secure equivalency will not distort the scores of subjects 
in the middle range of a given normal distribution. To determine 
whether the reading selections are of differing difficulty, the Lorge 
Reading Index‘ was computed for each. Form A yielded an R.I. of 6.9 
and form B an R.I. of 7.3, thus indicating greater difficulty for Form B 
as determined by the formula used. 

This paper is not meant as a criticism of a specific instrument since, 
in respect to comprehension, the test author makes no claim for equiva- 
lence of Part I of the two forms. Investigators would do well, however, 
to test evaluating instruments in order to avoid jeopardizing otherwise 
well-conceived studies. 

Donald E. P. Smith 
Chief, Reading Improvement Service 
University of Michigan 


1 Acknowledgement is made to Nancy Beresford, R. L. Wood, and J. E. 
Downer, staff members who cooperated on the study. 


2 The negative tone of the recurrent phrase “increase in rate without loss of 
comprehension” suggests to many critics that attempts at reading improvement 
are a waste of time. 


3 Arthur E. Traxler, Manual of Directions for Traxler High School Reading 
Test (Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1938), p. 14. 


4Irving Lorge, “Predicting Readability,” Teachers College Record, XLV 
(1944), pp. 404-419. 


A Developmental Reading Unit for Good Readers 


In order to present a picture of a Developmental Reading unit as an 
integral part of an English IIx-IIIx class of able learners, it is necessary 
first to give a brief account of the organization of the special class and 
its place in the general program of the Department of English and also 
to include a mention of the Developmental Reading set-up at Shortridge 
High School. The class is part of a plan to give recognition to superior 
students. Through homogeneous grouping from remedial classes for slow 
learners to college-credit courses for the very superior, the English curricu- 
lum is designed to meet the needs and interests of pupils of different 
levels of ability at all grade levels. English IIx-IIIx is the only accelerated 
course. Offered every spring semester, the class meets daily for two consecu- 
tive periods and gives two credits, thus enabling good students to receive 
one credit for the last half of the freshman year and one for the first half 
of the sophomore year. This saving of time also enables these pupils to 
take an additional college elective in their senior year. Although a separate 
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grade is given for each part, the work of the two courses is woven together. 
A combination at this level is possible without loss of enrichment, as 
English III is primarily a writing course. 

Since requirements are high, grades likely to be low, and competition 
keen, membership is not compulsory. Consent of both student and parent 
is required. Members take all departmental tests in grammar, in technical 
essentials, and in literature and meet all basic requirements listed in the 
Shortridge course of study for English II and English III. In addition, 
there is a great deal of enrichment in creative expression, in individual 
and class projects, and in reading. Choice of books for class reading and 
projects differ from year to year according to the interests of the class. A 
continuous Developmental Reading program is an imr “ant part of 
enrichment. 

At Shortridge, Developmental Reading is a required subject for all 
English IIx’s or English III's. It offers no credit. The head of the Develop- 
mental Reading program makes a schedule or calendar for the term, which 
provides one period of instruction in the laboratory for two out of every 
six days for large groups and for tw» out of five for the others. This is in 
addition to the regular English class, and it is taught by a Developmental 
Reading teacher. At present, five teachers of English also give part of 
their time to instruction in the laboratory. The English teacher who is 
also on the Developmental Reading staff is in charge of all work. During 
the first six weeks, the laboratory is available during one of the regular 
class periods every Friday; other sessions are held in the classroom. 
Although Friday is formally set aside all term for speed and comprehension 
drills and vocabulary work, the fact that the reading program is integrated 
with class work means that reading skills can be practised whenever 
occasion arises. 

In the spring term of 1957 there were twenty-eight pupils in the class, 
who were chosen on the basis of ability and teacher-recommendation. 
I.Q.’s ranged from 105 to 136 (Otis). The purpose of the Developmental 
Reading unit in this class was to make pupils reading-conscious and to 
present a survey of skills and devices that would enable pupils to recognize 
their own problems and to work out their own reading programs. Slow 
readers were urged to use the pacers whenever they had extra time and 
to arrange a home schedule that would permit a definite time for practice 
in speed reading. 

Part of the procedure was the same as that of all Shortridge Develop- 
mental Reading classes. An initial diagnostic test was given and the results 
discussed so that pupils would know their reading, rate and comprehension. 
In the laboratory, pupils used reading pacers and took drills based on 
Iowa reading films. Each pupil was responsible for his progress folder. In 
addition to this regular pattern there were discussions on assigned chapters 
in Witty’s How to Become a Better Reader, an intensive vocabulary study, 
and timed-reading drills in the S. R. A. Better Reading Book III, which 
were continued throughout the term in the classroom. 

At the first session pupils listened to an explanation of the meaning, 
purpose, and plan of the Developmental Reading program. They learned 
that a normal reader with diligent practice and with use of mechanical 
devices such as pacers and films could improve and perhaps even double 
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his reading rate and at the same time retain comprehension. Some 
technical terms pertaining to the course were put on the board for 
vocabulary study: calibration, ophthalmograph, tachistoscope, etc. There 
were also brief talks on eye movements, fixations, and recognition-span. 
Follow-up assignments were given in How to Become a Better Reader 
on reading needs, eye behavior, and reading for a purpose. After the 
discussion, pupils went to the laboratory for their first inspection of the 
twenty-one booths equipped with pacers, the shelves of calibrated books, 
dictionaries, and reference material. They were given time to browse 
around and find books which they wished to read. 

Following the initial test, Form A of the Survey Section of the 
Diagnostic Reading Test, which was given at the second session, there 
was a discussion of the assigned chapters in How to Become a Better 
Reader on different kinds of reading, suiting of pace to kind of reading, 
and reading for a purpose. For the four remaining laboratory periods 
in the term, time was divided between seeing films and pacer-reading. 


In order to bring out the correlation between the two courses, mention 
of some of the class requirements in the four areas of reading, speaking, 
listening, and writing is included in this report. Reading exclusive of 
laboratory and supplementary work consisted of four man units: 1) 
Dickens’ Great Expectations and other selections in the textbook anthology, 
Adventures in Reading (Harcourt, Brace), 2) Saroyan’s Human Comedy, 
3) As You Like It, and 4) the Odyssey. Although there was some of the 
question and answer method, most of the material was covered through 
group discussions. The Developmental Reading program assisted in 
setting up a procedure for class discussion and evaluations—1) expressing 
the purpose or theme, 2) giving illustrations both from assigned stories 
and from supplementary reading, and 3) referring to reference material. 
Students were directed to use examples from as many sources as posssible. 
Each group selected its own chairman and decided upon a topic from a 
list which the class had made. During the term groups changed as often 
as new topics were added. Some of the talks, particularly those based 
on Saroyan’s Human Comedy, showed that pupils were translating their 
reading into their own experiences. For example, one group chose the 
topic, “Family Loyalties”; another, ““Teen-agers as Wage-earners.” Some 
of the subjects required critical thinking and provided learning situations. 
From a study of the Odyssey the class became very much interested in the 
Greek concept of religion, in the part the gods played in human affairs, 
and in other phases of ancient times. This enthusiasm prompted a field 
trip to the Herron Art Institute, where th: director displayed books on 
Greek sculpture, archaeology, and acient ~ “zations. This experience 
opened up a whole new field of read g aiuu a new vocabulary. 

In fact, each unit of class reading presented its particular vocabulary: 
Greek mythological terms; art, dramatic, and technical terms; figurative 
language, etc. In addition to vocabulary study based on reading, a part 
of every Friday was spent in a study of H. C. Hardwick’s Words Are 
Important. 

Reading skills were also important in the field of writing. The 
culminating activity of the second six weeks was the preparation of a 
vocational theme, a requirement for all English III’s. This took research 
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and meant an actual application of many skills: skimming, note-taking, 
reading with a purpose, using more than one source, documentary 
reports, etc. Perhaps the project the majority of members enjoyed most 
was the creative writing. Preceding a two weeks’ period of reading and 
writing poetry, a review of Witty’s chapter on creative writing proved 
valuable. Three pupils were pleased that their poems, the only freshman 
representatives, were chosen for the little magazine, Gateways, a publica- 
tion of the Department of English in the spring of 1957. 

This report indicates how the integration of the Developmental 
Reading course with the English course helped 1) in creating an atmos- 
phere conducive to reading, 2) in teaching reading skills, 3) in providing 
enrichment, and 4) in fostering an interest on the part of each pupil 
to improve his reading rate and comprehension. 

Since all the pupils were average and above average readers, there 
was not much improvement in the rate of comprehension although there 
was some progress in all but five cases. The highest comprehension grade 
was 96. Only two fell below the speed made on the initial test. The 
following chart indicates the comprehension grade and rate of speed on 
both the initial and final survey tests: 


Initial Survey Test Final Survey Test 
No. of Pupils Comprehension Grade No. of Pupils Comprehension Grade 
70's 3 70's 
21 80's 14 80's 
4 90's 11 90’s 
28 28 
Rate of Speed Rate of Speed 
3 179-200 0 179-200 
18 200-250 9 200-250 
3 250-300 10 250-300 
3 300-350 9 300-350 
1 400 0 400 
28 28 


In conclusion, the program was of value in providing learning situa- 
tions, in expanding the range of interests, and in teaching underclassmen 
how to read quickly and with a purpose. 

A few comments from final class themes show students’ appreciation 
of the course. 

“I have learned not only plain English but also cooperation in group 
working, how to take notes, and how to read faster and get more out of it.” 

“I think the class was created to train the future leaders of Shortridge, 
and as that, it accomplished its purpose. Almost everyone brought out 
good ideas in our various projects.” 

“I liked the oral discussions we had. They were more interesting 
than book reports. They gave me a chance to gain much-needed poise 
by speaking before the class.” 

Margaret Montgomery 
Shortridge High School 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Reading in the Junior High School 


Reading in the junior high school consists largely of two types. The 
first is informational reading—that which is used in gathering facts, in 
solving the problems of living, and in carrying out class assignments. Of 
course, every teacher should be a teacher of this type of reading. More- 
over, vocabulary and comprehension problems are unique to cach teaching 
and learning area, whether it is science, mathematics, social studies, or 
literature. Recreational reading is the second type—reading, that is, for 
the sheer fun of it and, perhaps, to escape the realities of life. It includes 
the literacure, both classic and contemporary, which children find enjoy- 
able. To encourage this kind of reading we must have free-reading li- 
braries, central or room, but preferably both. Never have there been so 
many fine books written for young people as there are today. This is the 
chief reason that the classics take a back seat at this level of development. 

Who is the reader? The early teenager is quite often a puzzle to 
parents and teachers who do not understand his growth and development, 
his interests and concerns, and his immediate problems of growing up. 
He is the greatest challenge to the school system and to those who know 
him. His enthusiasm knows no bounds when he is working in those 
interest areas which make sense to him and which are closely related to 
his present desires and experiences. No one can become so bored when 
the opposite occurs. The early adolescent is our most avid reader if he 
is reading something of vital importance to him, to the immediate present, 
to the here and now. The future is too far away for him to maintain an 
interest in it. 


What, then, are some of the things that we can do to meet the 
challenge, to improve reading, and to provide a rich program in junior 
high school for the early adolescent? 

First of all, we must know the adolescent. What is he like individually? 
What characteristics does he have in common with others of his group? 
To gain this knowledge, we can do several things: 


1. We can read the research findings on this age group. Research 
shows that there are certain common characteristics of cach age 
level. I would suggest reading Remmers & Radler, The American 
Teenager, 1957; and Gesell, Ilg, and Ames, Youth: The Years from 
Ten to Sixteen, 1956. 


2. We can survey our own classes with check lists to discover interests, 
problems, experiences, and hobbies. We can then base our choice 
of materials on the needs of the group. 


$3. From such tests as Jowa Test of Basic Skills and Stanford Achieve- 
ment Tests in Reading, we can arrive at the achievement levels 
of each child and then use them in helping him to choose his own 
reading materials. For example, if the child shows an interest 
in mystery stories and has a reading level of fourth grade, I would 
recommend Orton's books, such as Mystery up the Chimney, or 
if a reading level of eleventh grade, Doyle’s The Hound of the 
Baskervilles. If the interest is in space travel or fiction, Lewellen’s 
You and Space Travel or Heinlein’s The Red Planet are good 
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possibilities. Get acquainted with available books through New 
York Public Library List, Junior Libraries, Children’s Catalog, and 
Horn Book. 


4. We can profit from individual pupil and parent conferences. 
Often books can help a child solve his problems. The Divided 
Heart, Adopted Jane, and The Middle Sister are examples of 
books dealing with personal problems. 


Becoming acquainted with the child and his reading competence is 
not enough. We must also know the materials available today. There 
is an abundance of fine books, recordings, and periodicals on which to 
draw. We need many kinds of books for many levels of achievement and 
from many fields of interest. Six to eight grade levels of achievement in 
reading exist in every classroom. Each child is a unique personality. No 
longer do we believe that every child should read the same book. 


In the field of informational reading, there are books more interesting 
and readable than many of our text books. These can be of great value 
as supplementary reading. In the field of social studies the Landmark 
Series is most useful. Boys enjoy them greatly; The Story of the F.B.L., 
D Day, The U.S. Marines, Barbary Pirates, and Thirty Seconds Over 
Tokyo are examples. News of our Nation, history in newspaper form, 
may please the boy who dislikes books. In the field of science the new 
encyclopedia Our Wonderful World, Satellite, Exploring by Satellite, 
Our Friend the Atom, the Everybody’s Books (machines, weather, etc.), 
Beyond the Space Frontier, Science Digest, A Boy and a Battery, All 
About Books, and many others make class reading more interesting. In 
the area of “growing up” we have Personality Plus, Smarter and Smoother, 
Young Moderns Talk It Over, The Life Adjustment Series, Better Ways 
of Growing Up, Building Your Life, and Teenagers. 


On the recreational side of the reading ledger we have only to find 
the interests. Girls of this age like romantic, career, horse, mystery, and 
sport stories. Boys like dog and horse stories, science fiction, mystery, 
and adventure. Know the good writers in each area. For romantic stories 
give the girls Janet Lambert’s books such as Glory Be!, Where the Heart 
Is, Benson’s Junior Miss, Joan Foster, Freshman, Lovelace’s Heaven to 
Betsy, and Lorna Doone. Career stories such as Linde ...arsh, Sue Barton, 
and A Cap for Corrine find favor. Sports writers like Jackson, Scholz, 
and Tunis are always enjoyed. Marguerite Henry's Born to Trot, Sea 
Star, and King of the Wind are good horse stories. Nordoff, Sperry, and 
Howard Pease write sea adventures. 

What about methods? If we are to encourage reading, we should 
remember that at the junior high level children must have a reason for 
reading. Reading is a tool at this level, a means toward an end and not 
an end in itself. In our classes, through teacher-pupil planning, we can 
help pupils recognize the problems which they need to solve. If a problem 
is vital to the child, he will read to gather ideas, to weigh evidence, to 
analyze and summarize, and to compare ideas. The text book can become 
a useful reference and not just an assigned task. We must challenge all, 
the gifted, the average, and the slow, with the use of varied materials 
and practices. 
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Surely it is essential to have a recreational reading program where 
students are given time to read for pleasure. Book reports and analysis 
of literature can kill interest in reading. We must keep the task idea 
out of pleasure reading if we are to succeed. Most children get what 
they are capable of getting without analysis, and an effort to instill more 
may turn them from reading. When discussion is necessary, we should 
try to have the child bring out his own response to the book. Teach the 
child how to write a book report but require it very sparingly. Every 
recreational reading program should be under the guidance of a teacher 
who knows the adolescent individually, who knows books, contemporary 
and otherwise, who believes in free reading, and who is willing to give 
enough time. 

The abundance and variety of reading materials now available is of 
great help in enabling students to remain with their own age group, 
thereby maintaining a sense of security and achievement and progress 
at their own level. Social status is one of the secrets of successful readers, 
as is emotional stability. 


As previously mentioned there are many levels of ability in each 
classroom. The gifted child must be kept challenged with reading ma- 
terials commensurate with his achievement level and capabilities. Use 
can be made of high school and adult materials. More advanced children 
should be dealing with abstract ideas, controversial issues, and many kinds 
of literature. Most classrooms lack material for this group, in both the 
informational and recreational fields. 


For the slower learners, individual attention is essential. Each reading 
problem is a unique case. It is important to know why the child is 
reading below his ability. If he is not, he is not a remedial case. There 
are very few real non-readers. Research shows that a large percentage 
of failures in reading is due to emotional block. Too much pressure to 
read before children are ready, too much pressure from teachers and 
parents build blocks and develop resentment against reading. If a child 
has no friends, feels insecure, is over age for his group, or embarrassed 
because he can’t read, he will never read. Nagging and pressure will 
not produce readers. Word calling is not reading. We cannot teach 
the 12 to 14 year old by using primary readers. We must get high-interest, 
low-vocabulary books. The Journal of Education, December, 1956, has 
a bibliography of books of this kind. 

In every class there are the slow learners whose reading is com- 
mensurate with their ability and who are not remedial cases. These 
children require special instruction according to their needs and inter- 
ests in addition to regular classroom work. There are also the children 
whose achievement is below their ability. It is wise to get at the reason 
first and then give the proper instruction. 


In conclusion, in the junior high school we must begin with the 
pupil as we find him, learn the reasons for his superior, average, or 
inferior reading, and then provide the proper materials and instruction. 
The desire to read on the part of the child must come first, and we can 
do much to create that desire. Let’s give more attention to the reading 
growth of each individual adolescent and less to grade standards. Let's 
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provide our pupils with the fine things written today and adjust these 
reading materials to the needs of each child. 


Myrtle D. Toops 

Burris Laboratory School 
Ball State Teachers College 
Muncie, Indiana 


Teachers, Too, Can Improve Their Reading 


As a result of several expressions of student interest, the Guidance 
area of the University of Wyoming offered for the first time this past 
summer (1957) a credit course in Methods of Increasing Reading Efh- 
ciency. During previous summers a clinic in Increasing Reading Efficiency 
had been offered for college students, and results had been encouraging. 
This time, however, the students who entered the course were all teachers 
back on the campus for refresher work and for the completion of the 
advanced degrees. The major emphasis in the course was on methods 
and materials of teaching developmental reading classes and the three 
main purposes for enrollment as expressed by the teachers were: (1) to 
learn methods of instruction to be applied in their own classes, (2) to 
improve personal reading ability to enable them to do wider reading in 
their subject fields, and (3) to learn techniques of reading research to 
help them evaluate materials used in their classes. 


The group was organized as a lecture-discussion class which met three 
days per week on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. The same hours on 
Tuesday and Thursday. were used for a reading laboratory in which other 
students could participate purely for the purpose of improving their own 
reading skills. The laboratory approach was that used in the Lyle L. 
Miller textbook, /ncreasing Reading Efficiency. 


The organization of the methods class included lectures and discussion 
during the first four class periods on the following topics: (1) the origin 
and growth of developmental reading programs, (2) physiological and 
psychological foundations for reading, (3) criteria for measuring reading 
improvement, (4) development and standardization of reading exercises, 
(5) methods of evaluating reading difficulty, (6) techniques in developing 
comparable tests on reading materials, (7) demonstration and discussion of 
mechanical aids for reading improvement, (8) discussion of psychological 
aids for encouraging rapid reading. 

This introductory section of the course was followed by two class 
periods spent in reviewing some of the current books on adult reading 
and five class periods spent in reviewing the organization and instructional 
patterns of some of the leading workbooks now on the market. The last 
two days of the class were spent in student summary and evaluation of 
course activities. Many practical suggestions for improving the course came 
from these evaluations and in general the class members agreed that the 
experience had been worthwhile both from the point of view of method 
and materials studied and from the point of view of individual improve- 
ment in reading skills. 
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NEWS, LETTERS, AND NOTES 


Individual improvement in reading efficiency is shown in the following 
table of 19 individual cases. The beginning efficiency for the group 
covered a range from 86 to 424 words per minute with a mean efficiency 
of 163 words per minute. At the end of the five-week summer session, the 
range in efficiency was from 157 to 683, with a mean of 322 words per 
minute. This represented an average improvement of 98% in reading 
efficiency with one student (number 14) showing an increase of only 11%, 
while at the other extreme another student (number 4) showed an 
improvement of 344% over her initial reading efficiency. 

In general, the result of this experiment confirmed the belief that 
teachers may improve their own techniques of reading instruction at the 
same time that they are developing their own reading efficiency. Further 
experiments in future summers should provide further valuable evidence 
on this topic. 

Lyle L. Miller 
Chairman, Guidance and Special Education 
University of Wyoming 


Comparison of Reading Efficiency Before and After Participating 
in Methods of Increasing Reading Efficiency 


Student No. Pre-test Score Post-test Score 
l 424 683 
2 190 600 
3 155 450 
4 90 365 
5 185 350 
6 130 345 
? 170 325 
8 150 $20 
9 170 315 

10 150 295 
ll 165 275 
12 150 270 
13 86 260 
14 220 245 
15 125 240 
16 135 200 
17 150 195 
18 110 180 
19 105 157 
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Developed after extensive consultation with directors 
of reading improvement programs throughout the country. 


SIMPLICITY is the theme of this new pacer: 


SIMPLE IN DESIGN: 
Careful engineering has made it possible to 
locate the working elements of the FRANKLIN 
PACER under the desk-like surface —thus pro- 
viding a free and natural reading environment. 


SIMPLE TO USE: 
Because it is its own case and requires no 
electricity, the FRANKLIN PACER is readily 
portable and may be set up for use within a 
matter of seconds, 


SIMPLE TO ADAPT: 
The FRANKLIN PACER is furnished with inter- 
changeable shutter arms—a broad shutter vane 
for those with regressive habits, and a thin rod 
(illustrated) for more advanced readers. 





Non-electrical and completely silent, the FRANKLIN 
PACER will be of invaluable assistance in simulating 
the normal reading situation. 





For additional information, write for our brochure. 


FRANKLIN RESEARCH 


1922 Bonita Avenue, Berkeley 4, California 
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Nothing could be 
closer to the normal 
reading situation! 


 $9qoo 
F.0.B. Lafayette, 
indiana 


ENTHUSIASTIC USERS REPORT THAT 
THE SHADOWSCOPE HAS MANY ADVANTAGES! 


@ Preferred by students 
@ Rugged, easy to operate 


® Positive learning situation 
@ Any reading material usable 
@ Gradual withdrawal possible © Accurate and noiseless 


@ Does not annoy or coerce @ Saves accessory lighting cost 








PSYCHOTECHNICS, INC., a new corporation, 
is a subsidiary of Stevens, Thurow and Asso- 
ciates Inc. which for 25 years has served as 
consultants to management in all areas of 
human relations. 

Our purpose is to develop, manufacture, 
and distribute training aids of advanced de- 
sign and tested validity as a service to educa- 
tion and industry. 

Individual researchers, who have devel- 
oped equipment or materials in this general 
area, and who desire national distribution for 
their products are invited to discuss possible 
arrangements with our management. 

Address professional inquiries to: 


Dr. Samuel N. Stevens, President 


PSYCHOTECHNICS, INC. 
105 West Adams Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 








Many of the country’s 
finest Developmental 
Reading Laboratories 
have been usin 
SHADOWSCOPES ex- 
clusively for more than 
four years. Their com- 
ments have been uni- 
formly enthusiastic about 
the contribution our 
equipment has made to 
their programs. 


We believe the 
SHADOWSCOPE to be 
the finest reading pacing 
product available and in- 
vite your inquiry. 

Additional informa- 
tion available on request. 


PSYCHOTECHNICS, INC. 


105 WEST ADAMS STREET ° 


CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 








